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Cincinnati May Festival 


Reduced to Three Concerts 


Cincinnati—The three concerts of 
Cincinnati's 42nd biennial May fes- 
tival were given on May 7, 9, and 10 
at Music Hall, with Josef Krips pre- 
siding as conductor and musical 
director for the third time. That this 
venerable series of concerts, known 
to have been of international musical 
importance since the first May Festi- 
yal in 1873, should diminish to three 
concerts is lamentable and would 
seem to indicate a crucial point in 
their history. Certainly, no less than 
three concerts could merit the title of 
a May Festival series. It is hoped 
there will be a diagnostic scrutiny of 
the situation to settle the crisis 
favorably. , 

There were only evening concerts, 
the Thursday matinee being elimi- 
nated. The Friday night performance 
was the only one to sell out, the 
opening and closing nights falling 
considerably below capacity attend- 
ance. Since there was an excellent 
choice of soloists, and since the 
various choruses and the Cincinnati 
Symphony responded valiantly to Mr. 
Krip’s inspiring direction, it was evi- 
dentally the choice of programs that 
fell below the standard of repertory 
that has appealed in the past. I heard 
such opinion voiced by veteran 
attendees and from those who have 
attended the concerts for fewer years. 


Outstanding Works 


The works that pleased most were 
the first local performance of Han- 
del’s neglected “Joshua”; Schmitt’s 
“Psalm 47” (also heard for the first 
time here); Respighi’s “La Primavera”; 
Mozart’s “Misero! o sogno!”, K. 
431; and excerpts from Cherubini’s 
“Medea”. 

Purcell’s “O God, Thou Hast Cast 
Us Out”, an anthem from Charles 
I's anthem book, may be of musico- 
logical interest, but it is hardly a 
work to open the festival and to 
introduce the May Festival Chorus, 
Christ Church and Westwood First 
Presbyterian Church choirs satisfac- 
torily, although they sang it very well. 
It received only polite applause. 


Handel’s “Joshua” 


Handel’s “Joshua” enlisted the 
services of the 300-voice May Festival 
Chorus, Christ Church and Westwood 
First Presbyterian Church choirs; 
Richard Tucker, as Joshua; Donald 
Gramm, as Caleb; Eileen Farrell, as 
Achsah, Caleb’s daughter; Carold 
Brice, as Othniel; and Leopold Simon- 
eau, as the Angel. Hilda Jonas was 
the very excellent harpsichordist, and 
Parvin Titus, the official May Festival 
organist. 

_ Mr. Krips’s conducting was heroic 
i stature. His skillful handling was 
the result of a deft plan for overall 
effect. Careful ensemble integration 
and balance were maintained between 
the orchestra and chorus, and the 
climaxes were calculated to gradually 
grow in power toward the majestic 
finale peaks. 

All the soloists sang with clear 
( . Mr. Gramm was commanding 
in vocal splendor and stylistic sense. 
Unhappily, two of Miss Farrell’s solos 
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were deleted, but her vocal flexibility 
and opulence were distinguished in 
“Oh! Had I Jubal’s Lyre”. The beau- 
tiful quality of Mr. Tucker’s and Mr. 
Simoneau’s voices were an asset to the 
performance. The sumptuousness of 
Miss Brice’s voice was heard to better 
advantage later in the festival. 

Friday night’s program was not 
well planned. In the first half was a 
winningly played “Till Eulenspiegel” 
and Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival of the 
Animals”, with Babette Effron and 
Jeanne Rosenblum, pianists; Arthur 
Bowen, cellist; and Ogden Nash, 
narrator. 

Kurt Hessenberg’s “Stuwwelpeter”, 


Op. 49 (a children’s cantata), followed, 


and it was good to hear the stirring, 
poignant children’s voices, but the 
cantata is too long, its words sadistic, 


the music without fantasy, being 
devoid of values that hoid one’s inter- 
est. Then was heard Brahms’s Alto 
Rhapsody, with Miss: Brice as the 
eloquent soloist, and the Miami Uni- 
versity Male Chorus as the choir. 
The first half closed with the 
Mozart aria previously mentioned, 
superbly sung by Mr. Simoneau. The 
exciting performance of Schmitt's 
full-bodied music to the Psalm 47 was 
outstanding for its glow and lavish 
tone color. Miss Farrell’s gorgeous 
singing, the performance of the May 
Festival, College-Conservatory and 


Mt. St. Joseph choruses, and the play- 
ing of the orchestra combined to make 
this arresting piece a tour de force 
for Mr. Krips. 

Miss Farrell’s magnificent singing 
of excerpts from Cherubini’s “Medea” 
was the crowning achievement of 





Soloists at the Cincinnati May Festival included, left to right, Donald 
Gramm, Eileen Farrell, Leopold Simoneau, Carol Brice, Richard Tucker 


Cincinnati Symphony’s 
Operatic Finale 


Cincinnati—A concert version of 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde”, with 
Albert Da Costa and Margaret Har- 
shaw in the title roles, was presented 
as the final program, on April 18 and 
19, of the Cincinnati Symphony’s sea- 
son, under the direction of Thor John- 
son. The performance had admirable 
Wagnerian impact throughout, with all 
concerned in full rapport. The rich, 
majestic voice and authoritative musi- 
cianship of Miss Harshaw made her 
Isolde the most moving factor in the 
concert. 

Vera Franceschi made her local de- 
but, as soloist in Mozart’s D minor 
Piano Concerto, in the March 28 and 
29 concerts. She played with sound 
musicianship, fluent articulation, im- 
pressive poetic warmth and style. Ern- 
est Bloch’s Sinfonia Breve opened the 
concert, and Mr. Johnson and the or- 
chestra gave a fine interpretation to 
point up the characteristic style and 
content of Bloch’s music. 


Premiere of “‘Waste Land” 


Nathan Milstein’s performance of 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto and 
the world premiere of Henry Humph- 
rey’s “The Waste Land” were high- 
lights of the concerts on April 3 and 
5. Mr. Humphrey is the Cincinnati 
Times-Star music critic. His composi- 
tion for orchestra and narrator, who 
speaks the T. S. Eliot lines, had a suc- 
cess with the audience. It is effective 
music, well integrated with the Eliot 
message, though not strikingly origi- 
nal. Basil Langton, as narrator, en- 
hanced the performance of the work 
triumphantly. 

Byron Janis was the brilliant solo- 
ist in Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano 


Josef Krips, mus- 
ical director of 
the festival and 
conductor of all 
three concerts 





Concerto on April 11 and 12. He is 
surely a phenomenally gifted per- 
former, and his playing was electrify- 
ing. The orchestra performed Walter 
Piston’s Concerto for Orchestra with 
verve. 

Isaac Stern, as soloist in Bartok’s 
Violin Concerto, presented one of the 
season’s special occasions, inspiring a 
feeling of genuine gratitude. To hear 
a masterpiece of contemporary music 
played by a master interpreter was 
indeed a rare treat. 


De Paur Gala 


The De Paur Gala, conducted by 
Leonard De Paur, gave afternoon and 
evening performances for the sym- 
phony’s 14th pair of concerts. Among 
the soloists, Inez Matthews was out- 
standing, and Mr. De Paur’s conduct- 
ing was excellent. 

Roberta Peters was soloist with the 
orchestra in operatic arias. From the 
first she has been a technically brilliant 
singer, but now she has become a truly 
magnificent artist, who sings with 
marked authority. The world premiere 
of George Rochberg’s Waltz Serenade 
was of primary interest. The com- 
poser’s language is sound, intelligently 
manipulated and moving, but one 
wishes he had not, chosen to reflect 
the Viennese waltz. 

Angelica Morales von Sauer was 


Saturday night’s concert, in fact of 
the entire festival, I thought. She re- 
ceived a standing ovation. 

Jeno Takacs’ “The Chant of Crea- 
tion” is ot strikingly original, but it is 
interestign and pleasant to listen to. 
Hindemith’s “Canticle to Hope” 
demonstrates the composer’s expert 
craftmanship, and here Miss Brice did 


her best singing of the festival. 
In Respighi’s “La Primavera” Mr. 
Simoneau, Pierette Alarie, Mr. 


Gramm, and Bige Hammons joined 
the combined choirs and orchestra in 
a brilliant reading of a rewarding 
score to close the festival. Mr. Krips 
won a richly deserved standing ova- 
tion. —Mary S. Leighton 








Zoo Opera Plans 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The 37th season 
of the Cincinnati Summer Opera, to 
be held in July and August, will fea- 
ture 21 opera performances, among 
them “Lucia di Lammermoor”, “Car- 
men”, “Der Rosenkavalier”, “Madama 
Butterfly”, “Boris Godunoff”, and “La 
Boheme”. Singers will include Ro- 
berta Peters, Belen Amparan, Eleanor 
Steber, Frances Bible, Dorothy Kirs- 
ten, Nadine Conner, Eva _ Likova, 
Frank Guarrera, William Wilderman, 
Giuseppe Moretti, Italo Tajo, and 
Salvatore Baccaloni. Fausto Cleva, 
returning for the 25th season, will 
conduct “Der Rosenkavalier”. 








soloist in Beethoven’s Fourth Piano 
Concerto. She is an artist of great 
sincerity, integrity and remarkably ef- 
fective musicianship. Serge Hovay’s 
‘Sholeim Aleichem Suite” for soloists, 
chorus, and orchestra, commissioned 
by Mr. Johnson, was given its world 
premiere, performed in honor of the 
tenth anniversary of the State of 
Israel. 

Irmgard Seefried was recitalist for 
the Matinee Musicale Club’s final con- 
cert of the season. The lieder program 
was confirmed to settings of poems by 
Heine and Moerike. In the art of in- 
terpreting by not only the voice but 
the heart and head as well Miss See- 
fried is one of the finest singers of our 
day. With the sterling artist Paul Ulan- 
ovsky at the piano, it was a superb 
recital. 

The Koeckert Quartet gave the final 
concert of the Cincinnati Chamber 
Music Society’s series. Alberto Gina- 
stera’s First Quartet, a very brilliant 
piece with rather dazzling color and 
syncopated rhythms, was played with 
amazing virtuosity. Ensemble balance, 
precision and polish marked the per- 
formances of quartets by Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

Elaine Malbin and John Alexander 
were recitalists for the fourth Artist 
Series concert. The mutual rapport of 
the two singers was conducive to an 
entertaining evening of songs and 
operatic excerpts. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch gave the Artist 
Series’ final concert of the season, 
playing with seasoned authority, im- 
pressive musicianship, and reliable 
technique. 

The Artist Guild of Allen Temple 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 

presented Camilla Williams in a re- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Chestnuts Galore at the Opera 


VERYONE who knows anything about the 
K inner workings of the Metropolitan Opera 

realizes that it is something of a miracle that 
its season ever gets organized at all, but with all 
due credit to the men who solve these myriad 
interlocking problems, it is hard to see why the 
repertoire has to be so stale and one-sided. 

Difficult as are the jugglings of artists and the 
interweavings of series, there seems to be no good 
reason why the company could not be a bit more 
imaginative and venturesome in its choice of 
operas. 

Chestnuts galore would certainly describe the 
bill of fare announced for next season. Of the 26 
operas planned, at least 11 belong to the thrice- 
familiar category—‘Rigoletto”, “Carmen”, “La 
Bohéme”—not to mention the new productions of 
those fresh and stimulating masterpieces, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”. 


MOREOVER, the repertoire is ridiculously out 

of proportion from a stylistic and national 
point of view. After all, the Metropolitan is not 
the opera house of Palermo or Naples, yet more 
than half of the works to be given next year are 


Government and Art 


TIMELY appeal to the Federal Govern- 

ment to reexamine its organization and 

policy concerning its art program was made 
by William Schuman, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, at the school’s commencement 
exercises on May 30. 

“Federal support of the arts is no longer a 
question in American life—it is a fact”, said Mr. 
Schuman. “Our Government has recognized that 
music and the other performing arts constitute a 
national asset. The question is whether the Gov- 
ernment program under which American per- 
forming artists tour abroad is achieving maximum 
results. While surely our Federal arts program 
does not suffer from a lack of dedicated person- 
nel, it is severely handicapped by a confusion 
in organization and policy.” 


ME. Schuman pointed out that the victory of 
Van Cilburn in Moscow and the worldwide 
enthusiasm generated by this event have “without 





show on television. 


Born in Halstad, Minnesota, of parents who were not especially mu- 
sical, Mr. Henderson was already studying the piano at the age of six. 
When he was only seventeen, he took up a professional career that in- 


cluded radio, motion pictures, and recording. 


Mr. Henderson studied with such eminent musicians as Arnold 


Italian—54% of them. Only two French operas 
(8% ) will be heard and one of these is “Carmen”, 
German opera (which at the Metropolitan seems 
to mean Wagner) represents only a miserable 
12% (three works) and Austrian opera 15% 
(four works), and even if we lump these together, 
we obtain only 27% (seven works). Two Russian 
operas make 8%; and America trails with one 
work (4%). 


F the new productions, the fatal twins (“Cay” 

and “Pag”) can scarcely be counted as novel. 
ties; Verdi’s “Macbeth” was done by the New 
York City Opera only last fall; and only Berg’s 
“Wozzeck” will have the effect of a true novelty, 
By giving four Puccini operas from the standard 
repertoire all in one week in December the Metro. 
politan will not be marking the centenary of his 
birth very notably. 

In recent years the Metropolitan has improved 
enormously in many departments — production, 
staging, conducting. May we now hope that it 
will spend more time and effort on what is per. 
haps its most important department—the actual 
music it performs? 


doubt added enormously to American prestige. It 
is not too much to say that American composers 
and performers have added a new dimension to 
the understanding of American life.” 


QUR Federal arts program must now be planned 

on a long-term basis, he argued, and channeled 
through a single Government agency. He urged 
the use of civilian experts to aid this agency in 
selecting and handling the artistic attractions we 
export. “Why should we use Federal funds to 
subsidize the presentation of artistic attractions 
abroad and then permit these attractions to be 
exploited by impresarios who are interested in 
their own profits and not in the prestige of the 
United States?” he demanded. 

Our government is committed rightly and ir- 
revocably to subsidy of the arts. And Mr. Schu- 
man’s appeal for reorganization and greater effi- 
ciency is timely. It can save us millions of dollars 
and needless waste, if we attack this problem now. 


On the front cover 


Variety and versatility are keynotes in the busy conducting career 
of Skitch Henderson, who is currently completing an educational TV 
series for children based upon music from all the lands. As soon as 
he has finished this project, Mr. Henderson leaves for England, where 
he will record for RCA Victor. When he returns, he will fill engage- 
ments as guest conductor with orchestras in Canada and the U.S.A. 

Mr. Henderson had the distinction of being the first American con- 
ductor to appear with Van Cliburn after the young pianist’s triumphant 
return from the International Tchaikovsky Contest in Moscow. He 
conducted the orchestra when Mr. Cliburn appeared on the Steve Allen 


Schoenberg, Albert Coates, and Fritz Reiner. When the war came, he 
entered the service as an air cadet, and was one of the first B-29 pilots. 


He left the air force as a captain. 


After the war, he resumed his career in New York in various branches 
of the entertainment field and in 1949 became a permanent member 
of the NBC music department. He launched his conducting career in 


1953 with the NBC Summer Symphony. In 1956 Mr. Henderson was 


SKITCH 


appointed musical director of NBC, a post which he still occupies. In 


recent years he has appeared as guest conductor of orchestras in the 


HENDERSON 


cities of Houston, Louisville, Oklahoma City, Baltimore, Washington, 
D. C., Miami, New York, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Toronto, and 


Montreal, among others. 


(Photograph by David Sarser, New York) * 
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National Report 


(Continued from page 3) | 
cital at Taft Auditorium. An exquisite 
musician with a gorgeous voice, the 
soprano was extremely winning. _ 
The La Salle Quartet concluded its 
season on April 1 with a program of 
Schubert’s Quartet, Op. 125, No. 1; 
Smetana’s Quartet No. 1; and the 
first performance of Herbert Brun’s 
Second Quartet. In top form, the en- 
semble played with animation and 
sensitivity. The Brun novelty, a kind 


of theme and variations, seemed too 
brief for assessment of its purpose and 
values. 

In a previous program, the quartet 
played Robert Mann’s Five Pieces for 
String Quartet. It seems that Mr. 
Mann intended this as a musical joke 
spoofing some of the modern styles. 
The LaSalle group played this amus- 
ing work with deft articulation of its 
instrumental dialogue. 

—Mary Leighton 


65th Ann Arbor Festival 


Possesses Renewed Vigor 


Ann Arbor, Mich. — Michigan’s 
economic recession was banished to 
the background as musical pilgrims 
from as far away as 500 miles con- 
verged on Hill Auditorium for the 
65th annual May Festival here. Under 
the aegis of Gail Rector, dynamic 
young executive-director, this _four- 
day conclave is again becoming a 
major event, with emphasis on native 
composers and artists. Of the nine 
soloists, five were new to Ann Arbor; 
in four of the six concerts American 
music was heard. 

Philadelphians 23rd Year 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, re- 
turning for its 23rd consecutive year, 
got things under way on May 1 with 
our National Anthem, followed by 
William Schuman’s “Credendum”, a 
stirring score of great vigor and 
beauty. Eugene Ormandy and his men 
gave the capacity audience a per- 
formance of tonal grandeur in this as 
well as in the César Franck Sym- 
phony. Lily Pons, dazzling to see. with 
a blonde hairdo and chic gown, was 
the opening-night soloist, but she was 
not in good voice, unfortunately. 

Four sterling singers contributed to 
the success of the second program, on 
Friday evening — Claramae Turner, 
Martial Singher, Yi-Kwei Sze and 
Brian Sullivan—in a concert version 
of “Samson and Delilah”. They were 
joined by Thor Johnson on the 
podium, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and the University Choral Union of 
350 mixed voices. Miss Turner’s opu- 
lent contralto and Mr. Sullivan’s lyric 
tenor blended smoothly, although the 
latter seemed miscast in such a dra- 
matic role. Mr. Singher sang with his 
wonted intelligence and persuasion, 
while Mr. Sze, as Abimelech and the 
Old Hebrew, assured himself of a 
Teturn engagement, for here was a 
tich bass voice that deserved rehear- 
ing. 


Chorus Trained by McCoy 


The chorus, so expertly trained by 
McCoy, responded with an 
abundance of spirit to Mr. Johnson’s 
on and gave the English text 

of Nathan Haskell Dole praiseworthy 
enunciation. Saint-Saéns’ music, so 
often banal and pallid, came to life 
in the big choral moments, but un- 
fortunately the Bacchanale was cut. 
ighlights were Miss Turner’s three 
arias, but these and a couple of good 
uses scarcely justified the revival: 

the time could have been devoted to a 
newer, more interesting and perhaps 
Native work, at least one more worthy 
of the talents of the soloists, chorus 
and orchestra. Also, in opera in con- 
cert form, it should be decided in 
advance whether soloists are to stand 
like Stoughton bottles or act out the 
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parts, and whether they should read 
the text or have it memorized. It was 
disconcerting to have Miss Turner, 
who knew her part from memory and 
played Delilah to the hilt, bend to 
Samson pleadingly only to find him 
busy turning pages. 

The Saturday matinee program was 
all-Hungarian, brought to a climax 
by the debut here of Gyorgy Sandor, 
as soloist in Bartok’s Second Piano 
Concerto. William Smith led the 
orchestra in the Dohnanyi Suite, Op. 
19, making it undulate and sparkle in 
turn. Marguerite Hood then con- 
ducted the Youth Chorus of 450 
grade school children in a dozen 
Hungarian folk songs that she and 
George Kish had translated. The 
orchestrations by Grant Beglarian 
made a colorful but unobtrusive back- 
ground for the thin young voices. 
Seated above the orchestra in a semi- 
circle, the group made a heartwarming 
picture, all in white bedight, and sang 
enchantingly. (Because Ann Arbor 
has grown so large and the problem 
of getting the children together for 
rehearsals is becoming increasingly 
difficult, there is talk of abandoning 
the chorus. It is hoped that this will 
not happen, since the Youth Chorus 
represents the singer, instrumentalist, 
composer and audience of tomorrow.) 


Hungarian Finale 


Not wishing to omit any important 
Hungarian, Mr. Smith closed the pro- 
gram with Kodaly’s “Dances from 
Galanta”. 

With George London in the lime- 
light, the festival attained its artistic 
summit on Saturday evening. Mr. 
Ormandy too was in top form in an 
electrifying exposition of Strauss’s 
“Don Juan”, a kinetic ‘account of 
Virgil Thomson’s “Louisiana Story”, 
and finally the conductor’s own deft 
transcription of “Boris Godunoff” for 
orchestra and baritone solo. Mr. Lon- 
don’s resonant voice and his dramatic 
gifts made the Monologue, Clock 
Scene and Boris’ Farewell and Death, 
all sung in Russian, moments never to 
be forgotten here. In an earlier group 












Greeting each 
other at the open- 
ing of the Ann 
Arbor May Festi- 
val are, left to 
right, Donald En- 
gle, manager of 
the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; Eu- 
gene Ormandy, 
conductor ; and 
Gail Rector, ex- 
ecutive-director of 
the University 
Musical Society 





of arias by Mozart, Wagner and 
Verdi, Mr. London and Mr. Ormandy 
achieved magical rapport. 





Left: 
“Boris Godunoff” excerpts. Right: 
Glenn Gould rehearsing 


George London, heard in 


Left: Gyorgy Sandor, who played 
Bartok. Right: Michael Rabin, who 
played Tchaikovsky 


Lily Pons, fea- 
tured on open- 
ing night 


In the cast of “Samson et Dalila’’. Left to right: Martial Singher, Y-Kwei 
Sze, Brian Sullivan, and Claramae Turner 
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The Sunday matinee featured three 
choral works representing Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant faiths. Under 
the direction of Thor Johnson, the 
Choral Union, an eight-piece brass 
ensemble of the orchestra, and Mary 
McCall Stubbins at the organ opened 
with Gabrieli’s “In Ecclesiis”. The 
chorus did its most exemplary work 
in this number, from the standpoint 


of balance, precision and _ tone 
quality. eee 
Ernest Bloch’s “Sacred Service” 


brought back Martial Singher, who 
sang the cantor’s role in Hebrew. 
This somber work was in great con- 
trast to the happy hosannas of the 
Moravian “Canticle of the Martyre”, 
by Vittorio Giannini, which followed. 
Though Giannini’s idiom is almost as 
conventional as Bloch’s, he employs 
more dissonant effects in the orchestra 
while keeping the melodic lines fairly 
diatonic. The composer and Mr. 
McCoy took bows along with Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Singher. 

Plays Despite Indisposition 

Following the intermission, young 
Michael Rabin made his Ann Arbor 
bow. Despite an indisposition that 
forced him to play seated back near 
the second violins, he imbued the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto with 
great vibrancy and warmth. His dulcet 
tones and virtuosity endeared him to 
his new audience. 

The final night of the festival found 
another prodigious young artist mak- 
ing his first appearance here. Glenn 
Gould, with sympathetic assistance 
from Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra, 
played Beethoven’s Piano Concerto 
No. 4 with a delicacy and poetry not 
often heard these days. His technique 
was so impeccable, his interpretation 
so profound, his tone so luminous, 
that the total effect was awesome. 

Mr. Ormandy opened the program, 
putting a new esprit and nobility into 
the Beethoven “Egmont” Overture. 
Following the concerto, he gave a 
fragile reading of Aaron Copland’s 
“Quiet City”, with Samuel Krauss on 
the trumpet and John Minsker on the 
English horn. As in the case of the 
other American works, this was a first 
hearing for Ann Arbor and received 
an accolade in keeping with the audi- 
ence’s continued demand for more 
native music. 

The Ravel-Mussorgsky “Pictures at 
an Exhibition” brought the festival to 
a fortissimo finale. Mr. Ormandy 
made his customery closing speech, 
calling Ann Arbor the orchestra’s 
second home and then playing the 
“Michigan Victors” to prove his 
point. —Helen Miller Cutler 








National Report 


Commissioned Works 


Highlight Cleveland Year 


Cleveland.—The Cleveland Orches- 
tra, led by George Szell, celebrated its 
40th anniversary this season with 
some brilliant performances of new 
works especially commissioned for the 
occasion. 

Howard Hanson’s “Mosaics” was a 
short but provocative work, which 
evoked a variety of moods, colors and 
textures through a deft use of varia- 
tion techniques. It was given on Jan. 
23, on a program with a powerful 

erformance of Beethoven’s Third 

iano Concerto, with Seymour Lipkin 
as soloist. A week earlier, Mr. Szell 
presented Erica Morini in a beautiful 
presentation of Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto. 

William Walton’s new Partita for 
‘Orchestra was colorful and exhilarat- 
ing. It was given an electric perform- 
ance on Jan. 30, along with a sensitive 
interpretation of Mozart’s Piano Con- 
certo in F, K. 459, by Paul Badura- 
Skoda and the orchestra. 

Leon Fleisher gave brilliant elo- 
quence to Brahms’s First Piano Con- 
certo on Feb. 20, when Henry Bar- 
raud’s interesting “La Symphonie de 
Numance” was also presented. 

On Feb. 27, Eunice Podis, gifted 
Cleveland pianist, won an ovation for 
her excellent playing of the solo part 
in Peter Mennin’s commissioned 
Piano Concerto. The work is dra- 
matic, powerful and effective. 


Robert Shaw Conducts 


March 13 was a special occasion at 
Severance Hall, with Mr. Szell and 
Rudolph Serkin’s dynamic rendering 
of Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto, 
followed by associate conductor Rob- 
ert Shaw’s compelling performance of 
Bartok’s “Cantata Profana” and Bee- 
thoven’s Fantasia in C minor for 
Piano, Orchestra and Chorus, sung by 
the Cleveland Orchestra Chorus, with 
Mr. Serkin as soloist in the Beethoven. 

Josef Gingold, concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, put new vitality 
and beauty into Wieniawski’s Violin 
Concerto in D minor in his perform- 
ance with Mr. Szell and the orchestra 
on March 20, when Gottfried von 
Einem’s commissioned Ballade for 
Orchestra, Op. 23, was also featured. 

The Czech - American _ pianist, 
Rudolf Firkusny, was soloist in a fine 
all-Beethoven program on March 27, 
which included the Fourth Piano Con- 
certo. 

The Cleveland Orchestra played 
five of its 40th-anniversary commis- 
sioned works at the Annual Friend’s 
Concert, on April 6: Paul Creston’s 
Toccata, Alvin Etler’s Concerto in 
One Movement, Walton’s Partita, 
Hanson’s “Mosaics”, and Mennin’s 
Piano Concerto, with Miss Podis as 
soloist. 

Ansel Brusilow, associate concert- 
master, gave a masterful performance 
of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” for 
Violin and Orchestra on April 10, 
when Robert Moev’s commissioned 
Symphony in Three Movements was 
premiered. 

_ Sigurd Rascher was saxophone solo- 
ist on April 17 in an -unusually 
interesting program, when _Ibert’s 
Concertino da Camera and Debussy’s 
Rhapsodie for Saxophone and Orches- 
tra were played. The premiere was 
Bohuslav Martinu’s “The Rock”, pre- 
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lude symphonique, the last of the 
commissioned works to be heard this 
season. It is based on the Plymouth 
Rock story. 

The orchestra gave ten concerts the 
week of April 21st for fifth and sixth 
grade children, and junior and senior 
high school young people. 

The closing concert of the season 
took place on May 1, with Mr. Szell 
conducting Mozart’s Symphony No. 
40, in G minor, and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. Frances Yeend, 
soprano; Jane Hobson, mezzo- 
soprano; David Lloyd, tenor; and 
Mack Harrell, baritone, were the solo- 
ists. It was repeated on May 3 and 4. 

Leventritt Award winner Anton 
Kuerti played Mendelssohn’s First 
Piano Concerto with the orchestra on 
April 3. 

Twilight Concerts 

The Twilight Concerts of the 
Cleveland Orchestra made a signifi- 
cant addition to the orchestra’s season. 
On Jan. 5, Louis Lane, assistant con- 
ductor, with Theodore Lettvin as 
soloist, presented Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto. On Jan. 19, Mr. 
Lane gave an all-French program with 
Arthur Loesser and Ward Davenny, 
of the Cleveland Institute, in Pou- 
lenc’s Concerto for Two Pianos, 
and Georgio Ciompi in Chausson’s 
“Poéme” for Violin and Orchestra. 

On Feb. 2 Robert Shaw, associate 
conductor, presented an all-Baroque 
program with artists from Oberlin 
Conservatory. The Oberlin College 
Choir, Robert Fountain, director, 
gave an outstanding performance of 
Bach’s Cantata, “Aus der Tiefe”, 
while Emil Danenberg, piano; Robert 
Willoughby, flute; Andor Toth, violin; 
and Ellen Repp, mezzo-soprano, were 
heard in Bach and Purcell works. 

On Feb. 16, Mr. Lane presented 
“An Afternoon in Old Vienna”, fea- 
turing music of Schubert, Haydn, and 
the Strausses, with Jeanne Doutteil, 
winner of the Cleveland Society for 
Strings Award, as violin soloist. 

On March 23, Mr. Shaw directed 
the Cleveland Orchestra Chorus in 





Pre-Festival Events 
At Ann Arbor 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Several pre-fes- 
tival events marked the close of a di- 
versified season in Hill Auditorium of 
the University of Michigan. The 
Obernkirchen Choir was followed by 
the Chicago Symphony, which was led 
by Fritz Reiner in Prokofieff’s Fifth 
Symphony, and works by Ravel, 
Mozart, and Berlioz. That same week 
Myra Hess displayed her great artistry 
in a program of Bash, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, and Beethoven. 

Two added attractions were “Vienna 
on Parade”, and Mantovani and His 
Music. Two late-season events not 
staged in Hill Auditorium were the 
three-day Annual Chamber Music 
Festival in the Rackham Auditorium, 
with the Budapest String Quartet mix- 
ing standard works with compositions 
by Bartok, Hindemith, and Milhaud. 
Verdi's “A Masked Ball’ was given 
four fine performances in English in 
the Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre. 

—Helen M. Cutler 


Bartok’s “Cantata Profana” and 
Brahms’s “Ninie”, while David 
Arben, of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
was soloist in Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto. 

Cleveland’s Music Hall is always 
the scene of a multitude of stellar 
attractions. This year’s series included 
Jose Greco’s Spanish Dance Troupe; 
Emil Gilels, in a brilliant recital; the 
American Ballet Theatre, for a two- 
day engagement; the celebrated Swed- 
ish tenor Jussi Bjoerling; the Inbal 
Dance Theatre of Israel; Mantovani, 
in a program of light music; “Vienna 
on Parade”, in an enjoyable program; 
and the Royal Ballet. 

The Cleveland Institute contributed 
much to the city’s musical life with 
its numerous faculty recitals. Arthur 
Loesser, head of the piano depart- 
ment, played all 24 Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach’s “Well-Tempered 
Clavier”. The Institute’s String Quar- 
tet (Giorgio Ciompi and Kurt Loebel, 
violins; Muriel Carmen, viola; and 
Benar Heifetz, cellist) played works 
by Mozart, Porter and Beethoven. The 
Institute’s Symphony, Marcel Dick 
conducting, gave a program of Bach, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, with 
student soloists. 

“King David” 

An important event at the institute 
was its presentation of Honegger’s 
“King David”, with A. Beverly Barks- 
dale, manager of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, as narrator. The work was 
repeated at West Shore Concerts, 
Lakewood Civic Auditorium. The 
Collegium Musicum performed on 
May 14, and Mr. Davenny and Mr. 
Loesser gave a scholarship fund bene- 
fit concert on May 22, featuring a 
Suite by Beryl Rubinstein. Many 
other faculty members were heard in 
recital and ensemble programs. 

The Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment’s faculty programs were varied 
and interesting. Among them was a 
joint recital by Josef Gingold, violin, 
and Theodore Lettvin, piano, featur- 
ing Howard Whittaker’s Sonatina for 
Violin and Piano, Grazyna Basewisz’s 
Sonata No. 4 for Violin and Piano, 
and the Franck Sonata. Four-hand 
piano compositions of Mozart were 
played by Andrius Kuprevicius and 
Mr. Lettvin. 

Western Reserve University’s music 
department also sponsored a number 
of outstanding events. 


Philharmonic Novelties 


The Cleveland Philharmonic, F. 
Karl Grossman, conductor, featured 
John H. Dierck’s “Invocation” and 
Harl McDonald’s Suite for Harp and 
Orchestra, with Alice Chalifoux as 
soloist. They later played Julius 
Drossin’s First Symphony, and An- 
drius Kuprevcius was an excellent 
soloist in the Grieg Piano Concerto. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club gave 
a series of concerts which were of 
high quality. Leading Cleveland artists 
took part, as well as members of the 
faculty at Baldwin-Wallace Conserva- 
tory, in Berea. Some of the composers 
whose works were performed included 
Herbert Elwell, Jerome Gross, Star- 
ling Cumberworth, Alan Cope, Robert 
Field, Donald Erb, and Jane Corner. 

The Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
gave its 26th annual Bach Festival on 
May 23 and 24, with the “St. Matthew 
Passion” as its major presentation. 
George Poinar conducted. Soloists 
were Mary Marting Pendell, soprano; 
Lillian Chookasian, contralto; Rich- 
ard Krause, tenor; Melvin Hakola, 
bass; Glenn Schnittke, tenor (as the 
Evangelist); and Donald Gramm, 
bass. 

The Cleveland Public Library spon- 
sored a colorful concert series, and 
Severance Chamber Music Hall was 


the scene of some performances of 
rare artistry. Heard in the latter audi. 
torium were William Appling, pianist; 
Anthea deForest, soprano, with Glenn 
R. Mack, pianist; the Albeneri Trio; 
Szymon Goldbert and Artur Balsam, 
sponsored by the Cleveland Chamber 
Music Society; the Kroll String 
Quartet, which gave the premiere of 
the late Arthur Shepherd’s Fourth 
Quartet on April 15. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art was 
host to an excellent series, which ip. 
cluded the Eastman String 
William Harms, pianist; the Amadeus 
String Quartet; the Walden String 
Quartet; and a fine Baroque program 
conducted by Walter Blodgett. 

Various religious groups presented 
concerts of high quality, and the 
Parma Symphony was conducted by 
Bruce McIntyre in three programs, 

The West Shore Concerts Series re- 
peated some of the Cleveland Orches. 
tra’s performances at the Lakewood 
Civic Auditorium. 

Society for Strings 

The Cleveland Chapter of the 
Society for Strings sponsored a Sever- 
ance Chamber Music Hall recital by 
William Primrose, violist, with David 
Stimer at the piano. It was an excep. 
tional program. The society also pre- 
sented Sidney Harth and Teresa Testa 
Harth, Cleveland-born violinists, in a 
brilliant program at the same hall, 
Leonard Shure, pianist, was an out- 
standing recitalist. 

The Karamu Theatre presented 
Menotti’s “The Consul” and Rossini’s 
“The Turk in Italy”. 

The Singers Club of Cleveland, 
directed by Frank Hruby, gave their 
annual spring concert at Severance 
Hall, with Rosina Da _ Rimini, 
soprano, as guest soloist. The concert 
was of high quality. 

The Cleveland Chamber Players, 
conducted by Anshel Brusilow, made 
its debut on April 16 in a largely 
Baroque program. A work by Richard 
was also heard. 

The National Chorus of America 
gave a free concert of American 
music on April 29 at Severance Hall, 
led by Hugh Ross. 

Andres Segovia gave a fine guitar 
recital on May 4 at WHK Studio One. 

The Cleveland Women’s Orchestra, 
Hyman Schandler conducting, gave 
its 23rd annual concert in Severance 
Hall on April 13. —Herbert Elwell 


Christensen Coppélia 
Given Seven Times 


Salt Lake City—The University of 
Utah Theatre Ballet and the Utah 
Symphony combined to score a s¢- 
ond huge success in a full-evening 
ballet with seven performances of 
Delibes’s “Coppélia”, at Kingsbury 
Hall on the university campus. 

Showing unusual faith in the com- 
pany he has built up over six seasons 
in Salt Lake City, Willam Christen- 
sen, ballet director, imported none of 
the usual guest artists but employed 
leading performers from his own of 
ganization. So successful was he with 
the production that it drew record 
crowds to a student-night “sneak pre- 
view”, five regular evening perform- 
ances, and a matinee. 

Heading the “Coppélia” company 
were Marianne Johnson, a_ talented 
young Ogden ballerina, as Swanilda; 
Finis Jhung, a veritable sensation and 
coming male dancer of importance, 
as Franz; and Ron Ross, as Dr. Cop 
pélius. In the orchestra pit were 42 
members of the Utah Symphony Ut 
der the experienced and capable guid- 
ance of Maurice Abravanel, a great 
musical force in the success of the 
production. —Conrad B. Harrison 
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Two Puccini Operas Conclude 


Season in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia. — The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, after two 
‘adifferent performances, ended _ its 

n on March 14, with an excellent 
“Tosca”, which sold out the Academy. 
Licia Albanese brought sensitivity, re- 

ent and dramatic instinct to the 

title role, even if hers is not a clarion- 
yoiced Tosca. A tall young tenor, 
Richard Cassilly, sang an appealingly 
sarnest Cavaradossi, bestowing fine 
high notes on the role. Cesare Bar- 
delli’s Scarpia is one of the most 
authentic now before the public. It 
is properly melodramatic and ele- 
tly macabre. His death was one of 
the most realistic seen here in many 

. Gerhard Pechner was an ex- 
cellent Sacristan, and Lloyd Harris a 
dramatic Angelotti. The capacity 
audience gave Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
the conductor, and his cast an ovation. 

The Metropolitan closed its season 
of seven operas at the Academy of 
Music, when it brought its brand-new 
production of “Madama_ Butterfly” 
here on April 1. The lovely and sug- 
gestive sets by Motohire Nagasaka 
were admired, and so was -he detailed 
and authentic direction of Yoshio 
Aoyama. Antonietta Stella in the title 
role was the heroine of the evening. 
Her warm voice was very effective in 
this music. 

Carlo Bergonzi, singing his first 
Metropolitan Pinkerton, moved about 
the stage with authority, and sang 
most artistically with ease in the upper 
register. Both he and Miss Stella took 
a beautifully sustained high C at the 
close of the climactic love duet. Mario 
Zanasi was a trim and dignified 
Consul of resonant tones, and Mar- 
garet Roggero an extremely sympa- 
thetic Suzuki. Osie Hawkins’ sinister 
Bonze and Alessio De Paolis’ twitch- 
ing Goro also added to the evening’s 
success. It is not often that an audi- 
ence in this city has risen to such 
salvos applause, as it gave, on this 
occasion, to Mr. Mitropoulos and all 
concerned. 


New Chamber Orchestra 


The New Chamber Orchestra closed 
its season at the Academy on March 
16, Julius Baker appearing as soloist 
in Bach’s Suite in B minor for Flute 
and Strings. Nicholas Harsanyi opened 
the concert with Grieg’s “Holberg 
Suite in Old Style”, which scored a 
success. Lee Luvisi, pianist, and 
Toshiya Eto, violinist, were also ap- 
plauded in Chausson’s Concerto for 
Piano, Violin and String Quartet. 
However, on this occasion, Mr. Har- 
sanyi chose to perform it with an 
ensemble of 22 players. The audience 
apparently approved. 

On March 16, a benefit for the 
Kensington Hospital was heard. Sev- 
eral singers appeared in operatic ex- 
cerpt:—Belen Amparan, Marguerite 
Piazza, Robert Merrill, Mimi Benzell, 

_Rounseville, and Rudolf Pet- 
tak. Miss Amparan was the hit of the 
evening, though Mr. Merrill also 
stirred up applause. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek was the conductor. 

Singing City not only brought its 
and chorale to the stage of the 

y on March 18, but further 
Presented Victoria de los Angeles as 

loist. The soprano scored a veritable 
tumph with her marvellously sung 
Spanish numbers and airs from Han- 
del’s “Jephtha” and Rossini’s “The 
of Seville”. She was in very 

; vocal form. The choir, under 
Blaine Brown, was hampered by a 
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badly rehearsed pickup orchestra in 
Bach’s “Magnificat”, but came into its 
own with some glorious singing later 
on. Mrs. Brown once more showed 
her astounding talent for choral 
direction. 

On March 25, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s final Pension Foundation 
program was an all-Beethoven one. 
The rarely heard Fantasia in C minor 
for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra was 
notably performed by Rudolf Serkin 
and the Orchestra Chorus, with Mr. 
Ormandy at the helm. Mr. Serkin also 
appeared in the C major Concerto 
for piano, violin and cello, sharing 
solo duties and applause with Jacob 
Krachmalnick and Lorne Munroe. 

On April 4, the orchestra presented 
its Good Friday concert, featuring 
excerpts from “Parsifal”. Mr. Or- 
mandy conducted. Also on the pro- 
gram was Felix Borowski’s impressive 
“Ecce Homo”. 

The fourth and final Student Con- 
cert of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
took place on April 8, with Eugene 
Ormandy conducting. Soloist, on this 
occasion, was William de Pasquale, 
violinist. Trim and dark in a Navy 
uniform, the young man _ brought 
mellow tone and commendable tech- 
nique to the Concerto No. 5, in A 
minor, of Henri Vieuxtemps. 
Rachmaninoff Program 


On April 11, Mr. Ormandy gave 
Philadelphia Orchestra patrons an all- 
Rachmaninoff program, listing the 
popular Symphony No. 2, the Sym- 
phonic Dances, and “Vocalise”. 

On April 26, the same forces bade 
farewell to the Academy of Music, 
until next season. They offered a 
regretful audience the Brahms First 
Symphony, Gershwin’s “An American 
in Paris”, Copeland’s “Quiet City” 
and Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture 
—music they will play at the Brussels 
Worlds’s Fair. 

On April 15 the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony and its leader, William Stein- 
berg, invaded the Academy of Music, 
playing the Overture to “Oberon”, 
the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger”, 
Anton Webern’s Six Orchestra Pieces 
(a novelty here) and Schubert’s Sym- 
phony No. 3, in D major. Admirable 
discipline and a strong firm beat on 
the part of Mr. Steinberg were 
notable features of a well-received 
concert. 

On April 22, Lyle Richardson, bari- 
tone, gave a recital at Ethical Society. 
The young man revealed a sense of 
style and smooth lyric tones in songs 
by Chausson, Handel, Massenet, 
Schubert, and Niles. A_ cultivated 
singer with a serviceable voice, Mr. 
Richardson was somewhat lacking in 
dramatic force. 

On April 20, the season’s closing 
Coffee Concert was heard at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. A Beetho- 
ven quartet, and a Shostakovich 
Quintet were played by the Stringart 
Quartet and Vladimir Sokoloff, pianist. 
Carolyn Stanford provided some 
Chausson songs. 

—Max de Schauensee 


The “See It Now” television report 
on the tour of Marian Anderson 
through Korea, the Philippines, Viet- 
nam, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and 
India, has been made available as a 
16mm film release. Under the title 
“The Lady from Philadelphia”, the 
film is available for rental and non- 
theatrical use by non-profit making 
organizations. 
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Lincoln Center 
Names Architects 


Following two years of study and 
planning, “final preliminary plans” for 
the buildings to be erected at the 
Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts in New York have been arrived 
at. The firm of Wallace K. Harrison 
and Max Abramovitz is serving as 
co-ordinating architect and is also de- 
signing the new Metropolitan Opera 
House and Concert Hall within the 
center. Among the notable American 
structures the firm has designed or 
collaborated on are the United 
Nations Headquarters and Rockefeller 
Center in New York. 

Philip Johnson, who collaborated 
with Mies van der Rohe on the new 
Seagram Building in New York, will 
design the Theatre for the Dance, 
and Pietro Belluschi, dean of the 
School of Architecture and Planning 


of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, will design the Juilliard 
School. 


Architects have not yet been named 
for other buildings in the center. 
Other members of a committee of 
international architects who have been 
consulted on preliminary plans are 
Alvar Aalto, of Finland; Sven Marke- 
lius, of Sweden; Marcel Breuer, of 
New York; and Henry R. Shepley, of 
Boston. 


The new Metropolitan will be one 
of the world’s largest opera houses 
and will stand at the head of the 
center’s large plaza. The present de- 
sign shows the opera house fronted 
by five eight-stories-high arches of 
glass. A vaulted ceiling extends back 
over the lobby and auditorium spaces 
to meet a 14-story stage loft. 

The auditorium will seat 3,800— 
200 more than in the present Metro- 
politan and will probably be horse- 
shoe-shaped. The stage equipment will 
be as modern and extensive as 
possible. 

The new Concert Hall will seat 
2,550 persons, a little less than Car- 
negie Hall seats, but the auditorium 
will be the same size. There will be 
150 seats available for a chorus, 
which may be used by the audience in 
nonchoral productions. 

It is hoped to complete the Concert 
Hall in late 1960; the new Metro- 
politan, July, 1961; the Drama Thea- 
tre and Juilliard School, July, 1962, 
and the Dance Theatre, July, 1963. 

Contributions to the Center so far 
have brought in almost $30,000,000 
of the $75,000,000 needed for the 
project. 

Herbert Graf has been appointed 
consultant on stage construction on 
the new opera house and general 
adviser on development and educa- 
tional activities of the project. 


Closing Concerts Presented 


By San Francisco Symphony 


San Francisco, Calif—The San 
Francisco Symphony season closed 
with a concert on May 16. Andre 
Kostelanetz concluded his “Pop” 
series on April 26 with an excellent 
program that was well performed. 
It included local premieres of Wayne 
Barlow’s “Winter’s Passed” (delightful 
to hear) and a suite from Lehar’s 
“The Merry Widow” with Concert- 
master Fran Houser’s violin singing 
the title role most effectively. Koste- 
lanetz and the orchestra did notably 
well by Khatchaturian’s “Masquerade 
Suite” in Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet”. 

The Black and White Ball—for the 
benefit of the orchestra’s sustaining 
fund—was again a complete success. 
With special decor and special orches- 
tras at four major hotels (with the 
Symphony playing at the Sheraton- 
Palace alternately under Jorda and 
Kostelanetz) it was a gala spectacle 
(patrons “commuting” between 
hotels by special buses), and a gay 
party as well as a successful source 
of added income. 

The Symphony also participated in 
the dedicatory exercises opening the 
California Masonic Memorial Temple, 
which proved quite an ideal concert 
hall in spite of its unorthodox design. 

Bach, Mozart and Sibelius were 
Masons, and so it was not surprising 


their music preceded the popular 
Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5. Bach’s 
Chorale-Variations from Cantata No. 
140; Mozart’s Sinfonia Concertante in 
E flat major for solo oboe, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon featuring the 
orchestra’s first chair men as excellent 
soloists; and Sibelius’ “Finlandia” 
were the representative numbers. 

Igor Strawinsky was guest con- 
ductor in a program of his early 
works for the 15th Opera House pro- 
gram given by the Symphony. 
“Apollo”, “Scherzo Fantastique” and 
“The Fire Bird” Suite No. 3 won 
ovations for the composer-conductor. 

Enrique Jorda had Alexander 
Brailowsky give a wonderful perform- 
ance of Rachmaninoff’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 2 on the 16th program of 
the season. An orchestral novelty was 
Petrassi’s Concerto for Orchestra No. 
1 which proved stimulating and highly 
interesting in its structure, patterns 
and instrumentation. 

Irmgard Seefried, soprano, and 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan, violinist, gave 
a joint recital in the Veterans Audi- 
torium that brought chief honors to 
the violinist. A notable program 
novelty was a suite by Vaughan- 
Williams written for voice and violin 
only Paul Ulanowsky was an accom- 
panist of great merit. 

The Chamber Music Arts Society 
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presented interesting music for viola 
da gamba and harpsichord, well 
played by Tadeusz Kadzielawa and 
Hazelle Thomas, with songs by Carol 
Aird. 

Zaven Melikian who sits toward 
the rear of the first violin section of 
the Symphony emerged as a soloist of 
concert caliber in a recital program 
devoted to Tartini, Bach, Chausson, 
Schumann (Sonata opus 105) and 
Ravel’s “Tzigane”. Especially in the 
last two numbers did his splendid 
tone and artistry assert themselves as 
above reproach. William Corbett 
Jones was his pianist. 

The San Francisco Boys’ Club Con- 
cert Band had a distinguished guest 


conductor for one number at its fifth 
annual concert in the Opera House. 
Endique Jorda conducted the boys in 
Bach’s celebrated “Air” while Roland 
Terry and Wallace W. Steele (fc. the 
Junior Band) officiated throughout the 
rest of the concert. 

The Hollywood String Quartet is 
giving the annual chamber music 
series, sponsored jointly by the 
Museum of Art and Mills College 
during June. 

Robert Shultz was playing a piano 
program in the Veteran’s Auditorium 
devoted to Mozart, Debussy, Proko- 
fieff and Chopin. His Prokofieff 
Sonata No. 3 was most impressive. 

—Marjory M. Fisher 


Van Cliburn Enjoys 


‘Triumphant Homecoming 


On the morning of May 16, just 
five weeks after he had rocketed into 
world fame by winning first prize in 
the Tchaikovsky Contest in Moscow 
on April 13, Van Cliburn arrived 
home at the New York International 
Airport, Idlewild. 

The 23-year-old pianist, who faced 
a grueling schedule of concerts and 
welcoming ceremonies in the coming 
weeks, was greeted by his parents and 
a group of Texas friends, as well as 
business associates and a horde of 
reporters. He brought back 17 pieces 
of luggage, instead of the three he 
had taken to Russia. A 2nd floor suite 
at the Hotel Pierre had been provided 
for him. 


The next day, May 17, Cliburn 
returned to Idlewild to greet Kiril 
P. Kondrashin, the Russian conduc- 
tor who had led the orchestra for him 
in Moscow and who was to conduct 
for him on May 19 at his first home- 
coming concert, as well as at later 
concerts. (The review of this concert 
will be found on page 19 of this 
issue). They drove to Carnegie Hall 
with the pianist’s parents, Harvey 
Lavan Cliburn, Sr., and Rilda O’Brien 
Cliburn, and rehearsed with the Sym- 
phony of the Air. 


On the day after his triumphant 
concert, Mr. Cliburn made more his- 
tory by receiving the first ticker-tape 
parade ever given a musician in New 
York. Mayor Wagner had proclaimed 
May 20 “American Music Day”, and 
the pianist was escorted in a five-car 
motorcade up Broadway to City Hall, 
where he was officially welcomed. 

With a modesty that charactedized 
him throughout the excitement of his 
return, Mr. Cliburn greeted the tri- 
butes as “not to me but to the fact 
that music is a language and a mes- 
sage we can all have at our disposal 
and all enjoy.” 

Robert W. Dowling, chairman of 
the celebration, gave Mr. Cliburn a 
city scroll for exceptional and dis- 
tinguished service. A luncheon was 
given at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 
Here, as at City Hall, Mr. Cliburn 
shared the ovations with his close 
personal friend and colleague, Mr. 
Kondrashin. At the luncheon, a vase 
was presented to his teacher Rosina 
Lhevinne. Among the speakers were 
William Schuman, president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, where Mr. 
Cliburn studied; Abram  Chasins, 
musical director of radio station 
WXQR, who had been chairman of 
two juries which gave awards to Mr. 


Cliburn earlier in his career; and 
Richard Rodgers, the composer. 

On May 21, Mr. Cliburn went to 
Philadelphia, where he repeated his 
New York program with Mr. Kondra- 
shin and the orchestra. May 23 found 
the young pianist in Washington, 
D. C., where he was congratulated 
by President Eisenhower, who had in- 
vited Mr. Cliburn to the White House 
soon after he received the Russian 
award. He was accompanied on this 
visit by his parents and by Mr. Kon- 
drashin. That evening he gave a con- 
cert and was entertained at a recep- 
tion at the Russian Embassy after- 
wards. 


Mr. Cliburn was interviewed by 
Abram Chasins before his second Car- 
negie Hall concert on May 26, which 
was broadcast by WQXR. The inter- 
view was broadcast during the inter- 
mission. He has also appeared on 
television, on the Steve Allen show 
and on Person-to-Person with Edward 
R. Murrow. Recording sessions have 
also kept him busy. 

On May 31, Mr. Cliburn planted 
a lilac bush, which had been presented 
to him by Russian admirers, on the 
grave of Sergei Rachmaninoff in the 
Valhalla Cemetery, in the presence 
of the celebrated pianist’s and com- 
poser’s daughter, Princess Irene Vol- 
konska. It was with Rachmaninoff’s 
Third Piano Concerto that he had 
won one of his most brilliant triumphs. 








Van Cliburn 
(left) and Kiril 
P. Kondrashin 
plant the lilac 
bush beside Rach- 
maninoff’s grave 





Ambitious Programs Offered 
By Los Angeles Workshops 


Los Angeles.—The opera work- 
shops of three schools have recently 
presented fairly ambitious produc- 
tions. The most difficult effort was 
Verdi’s “Don Carlo”, produced by 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia School of Music Opera Theatre, 
under Walter Ducloux’s direction in 
Bovard Auditorium, May 2, 4 and 10. 
This displayed a remarkable wealth 
of young voices, several of which 
should go far in the field. The acting 
generally inclined a bit toward scen- 
ery chewing, but there was really 
excellent singing from Marion Oles, 
as Princess Eboli; Carl Schulz, as 
Philip II; Ray Arbizu, in the title 
role; French Tickner, as the Grand 
Inquisitor; James R. Gibbons, as 
Rodrigo; and Elizabeth Mosher, as 
the Queen. Mr. Ducloux both staged 
the work and conducted it with 
notable authority. He also made the 
English adaptation of the text, which 
added strongly to the dramatic im- 
pact. The sets of John Blankenchip 
were simple but suggestive. 

“Julius Caesar” 


Handel’s “Julius Caesar”, as pre- 
sented by the UCLA Opera Work- 
shop under the direction of Jan 
Popper in Schoenberg Hall on April 
24, 25 and 26, was part of a larger 
festival scheme bearing the title ‘The 
Neglected Masterpiece?”. Naturally 
not all of the virtuosity Handel ex- 
pected of his singers was at the com- 
mand of student vocalists, but there 
were particularly good showings by 
Ella Lee, as Cleopatra, and Joan 
Winden, as Cornelia. Mr. Popper’s 
knowing conducting kept the score 
alive, and Lotfallah’s Mansouri’s 
stage direction solved some of the 
problems ingeniously. The work was 
sung in an English translation, based 
on the score of the German Handel 
Society, by Henry Reese and Hugo 
Strelitzer. 


UCLA’s “Forgotten Masterpiece” 
festival consisted of eight events, the 
most important item except the 
opera being a concert in which Lukas 
Foss directed the University Sym- 
phony and A Cappella Choir, and 
Clarence Sawhill the University Con- 
cert Band, in Royce Hall on April 30. 
Semi-novelties on this program con- 
sisted of the Allegro from Schubert’s 
Grand Duo, transcribed for orchestra 
by Joseph Joachim; two excerpts from 
an oddity known as the “Genesis” 


Michel Duplaix 


Suite, to which six composers con- 
tributed in 1947, the selected parts 
being Schoenberg’s Prelude and 
Stravinsky’s “Tower of Babel”, neither 
very exceptional examples of the 
composers work; Mendelssohn’s 
Overture for band; Strauss’s Suite in 
B‘tmajor; and Piston’s “Carnival 
Song”. 

As part of the festivities attendant 
upon its 75th anniversary celebration, 
the Los Angeles Conservatory Opera 
Department performed Rossini’s “The 
Barber of Seville” in Wilshire Ebelj 
Theatre on May 16. A somewhat un- 
even production was staged by Glynn 
Ross and conducted by Curtis 
Stearns. 

Henri Temianka, violinist, and 
Leonard Pennario, pianist, played the 
cycle of ten Beethoven sonatas for 
violin and piano, in three concerts in 
Schoenberg Hall, May 14, 21 and 28. 
Large audiences attended and heard 
authoritative and  well-worked-out 
interpretations. 

Two recent piano recitals merit 
special mention: Muriel Kerr’s in the 
SC Concert Series in Bovard Audi- 
torium, May 18, and Leah Effen- 
bach’s in Schoenberg Hall on May 15. 

As a part of Occidental College's 
Festival of Fine Arts, a concert of 
contemporary music by members of 
the American Composers Alliance 
was given in Thorne Hall on May 13, 
Compositions performed were Adolph 
Weiss’s Fantasies for violin and 
piano; Ellis Koss’s Ten Two-Voice 
Invention for piano; Gerald Strang’s 
Concerto for cello with winds and 
piano, the solo cello part played by 
George Neikrug; Robert Gross’s 
Sonatina for viola solo; and Dane 
Rudhyar’s Quintet for strings and 
piano. 

Other events have been a trium- 
phant concert by the Roger Wagner 
Chorale after returning from a trans- 
continental tour, Wilshire Ebell Thea- 
tre, May 19; a widely praised recital 
by Walter Hautzig, pianist, on the 
Eight O’Clock series in Schoenberg 
Hall, April 30; Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, substituting for Jussi Bjoerling 
on Elmer Wilson’s series in Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium, April 29. 


Walter Conducts 

Bruno Walter conducted the two 
final programs of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic’s 39th season in a man- 
ner to revive some of the musical 
standards that had lapsed a bit since 
the departure of Eduard van Beinum 
in the middle of the season. Mr. 
Walter appeared to be in excellent 
health and to have even more than 
his normal enthusiasm for his work. 

Bruckner’s Symphony No. 4 occu- 
pied the major part of Mr. Walters 
first pair of concerts, on April 3-4. 
The conductor’s affection for this 
music, combined with his sensitive 
command of tonal nuance, served to 
mitigate the length and repetititous- 
ness of the work, and at times m- 
vested it with a strong emotional 
communication. The orchestra played 
with fine richness of sound, a quality 
that likewise distinguished the open- 
ing “Good Friday Spell” from Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal”. 

Maria Stader was the soprano 
soloist, exhibiting musicianship 
accurate vocal command in two 
Mozart compositions, “Et incarnatus 
est” from the C minor Mass, and the 
three part motet “Exsultate, jubilate”. 

There was no soloist at the 
pair of concerts on April 10-11, but 
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the popularity of Mr. Walter assured 
sold-out houses. One of the con- 
ductor’s most remarkable recreations 
was Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Sym- 
ny; he made it consistently vital 
and interesting and evoked a variety 
of deft phrasing and delicate tone 
color from the orchestra. Handel’s 
Conzerto Grosso No. 6 in G minor 
was a welcome revival, played with 
ample vigor while reserving an 
exquisite poetic sense for the tender 
Musette. Mozart’s “Masonic Funeral 
Music” was paired with Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration” for the 
second half of the program, with the 
restrained and noble grief of Mozart 
forming a striking contrast to Strauss’s 
melodramatic struggle with the forces 
of extinction. 
Josef Krips made his local debut as 
t conductor of the concerts of 
March 20-21. A curiously upside- 
down program began with Strauss’s 
“Don Juan”, continued with Brahms’s 
D minor Piano Concerto played by 
Gary Graffman, and ended with 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony. This 
arrangement put almost every item on 
the program at a disadvantage. The 
brilliance of “Don Juan”, a bit forced 
and overdone in this instance, took 
some of the wind out of the Brahms 
concerto, which, Mr. Graffman played 
with great technical skill but with not 
quite the breadth or depth of complete 
maturity. Mozart was clean-cut but 
conventional. 


Modern Works Stressed 


Monday Evening Concerts gave the 
last program of the season on March 
24, opposing music of Stravinsky, 

nberg, Stockhausen and Dalla- 
piccola to Bach’s Cantata No. 4, 
“Christ lag in Todesbanden”. The 
Stravinsky was the 1952 Concertino 
for 12 instruments, a typically witty 
and provocative little piece a little too 
short for its initial promise. It was 
well played under Robert Craft's 
direction. Leonard Stein gave thought- 
ful and deeply understanding per- 
formances of Schoenberg’s Three 
Piano Pieces, Op. 11, and struggled 
heroically and successfully with four 
of the piano pieces from Stockhausen’s 
Op. 2. Dallapiccola’s Cinque Canti 
(1957), settings of verses from Salva- 
tore Quasimodo’s “Greek Lyrics”, 
were not impressive. Richard Robin- 
son sang the tenor solo, and Mr. 
Craft conducted this work as well as 
the concluding Bach, sung by the 
Gregg Smith Singers, with Mr. Robin- 
son and Robert Oliver the soloists. 
Other Performances 


Other events have included the 
Los Angeles Civic Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation in “Rigoletto”, March 21; a 
recital by Lois Marshall, soprano, on 
the Beverly Hills Music Association 
series, March 16; Marian Anderson’s 
annual recital, March 22; an unusually 
impressive debut recital by Nicolai 
Gedda on the Thorne Hall, Occidental 
College series, March 21; Lydia 
Shapiro, pianist, March 23; the Uni- 
versity of California Symphony and 
Glee Club, March 23; the David 
Blum Chamber Orchestra in a bene- 
fit concert honoring the 83rd birthday 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, with Lukas 
Foss and Andre Previn the duo- 
oe soloists, March 27; Robert 

cFerrin’s debut on March 29 in a 
Philharmonic Auditorium recital, a 

guished success; three perform- 
ances by the National Ballet of Can- 
ada, March 31 and April 5; the 
Pacific Wind Quintet with Leonard 
Stein Pianist, in the University Friends 

Music series, March 31; winners of 
the UCLA young artists competition 
—Michi Ishikawa, pianist; Georgia 

er Warden, soprano; Norman P. 
mpson, pianist—on April 3. 
—Albert Goldberg 


dune, 1958 


Inter-American Festival Held in Washington 


Washington, D. C.—The first Inter- 
American Music Festival was held 
here April 18 to 20, presented by the 
Pan American Union and organized 
by the Inter-American Music Center. 

Other sponsoring organizations were 
the International House of New Or- 
leans, the National Institute of Fine 
Arts of Mexico, the Coolidge Foun- 
dation of the Library of Congress, 
the Music Performance Trust Funds 
of the Recording Industries, and the 
Washington Board of Trade. 

Howard Mitchell led the National 
Symphony in the opening program. 
This included a Piano Concerto by 
Roberto Caamano, 35-year-old 
Argentinian, who was also the soloist; 
“New England Episodes”, by Quincy 
Porter; Symphony No. 2, by Roque 
Cordero, of Panama; and Concerto 
for Orchestra, by Antonio Estevez, of 
Venezuela. The first two works were 
performed for the first time. 

On the morning of April 19, the 
Juilliard String Quartet introduced 
three works: Quartet No. 1, by Juan 
Orrego Salas, of Chile; Quartet No. 
15, by Heitor Villa-Lobos, of Brazil; 
and Quariet No. 2, by Alberto 
Ginastera, of Argentina. 

In the evening the program was 
played by the National Symphony by 
Mexico, in its first visit as far north 
as Washington. Luis Herrera de la 
Fuente conducted the 100-piece en- 
semble. Works played included Sym- 
phony No. 2, by Blas Galindo, of 
Mexico; a Piano Concerto, by Juan 
Jose Castro, of Argentina; with Jesus 
Maria Canroma as soloist; and Music 
for Little Orchestra, by Jose Ardevol, 
Cuban citizen of Spanish birth. The 
last was a premiere. 

The fourth concert offered a Quar- 
tet, by Aurelio de la Vega, young 
Cuban living in California, played by 
the Claremont String Quartet; a Trio 
by Violet Archer, of Canada, played 
by Arthur Balsam, pianist, Marc 
Gottlieb, violinist, and Irving Klein, 
cellist; and choral music by Norman 
Lockwood and Russell Woolen, of the 
United States; Villa-Lobos; and 
Roldogo Halffter, of Mexico, sung by 
the Howard University Choir, con- 
ducted by Warner Lawson. 


The final concert was played by 
the National Symphony, under Mr. 
Mitchell’s direction. The program 
comprised Symphony for Strings, by 
Hector Tosar, of Uruguay; Symphony 
No. 1, by Gustavo Becerra, of Chile; 
choro for Clarinet and Orchestra, by 
Camargo Guarnieri, of Brazil, with 
Harold Wright as soloist; and Sym- 
phony No. 12, by Villa-Lobos. The 
Guarnieri and Villa-Lobos works were 
new. 


The Washington and Cathedral 
Choral Societies, Paul Callaway, con- 
ductor, presented Handel’s “Israel in 
Egypt” at the Washington Cathedral, 
March 24. This mighty work was per- 
formed with close attention to the com- 
poser’s musically descriptive setting 
of the text. In “Their land brought 
forth frogs”, “Then came all manner 
of flies”, and “They sank into the 
bottom (Red Sea) as a stone”, Han- 
del, via Mr. Callaway, gave us one 
programmatic sound picture after an- 
other. Mr. Callaway used his 213 
choristers in a dynamically limited 
manner: one degree of forte, one to 
piano. This, in combination with the 
Cathedral’s “hi-fi” acoustics, leaves 
the impression of going up and down 
two steps for two hours. 

Soloists for the occasion were 
Theresa Greene and Sylvia Stahlman, 
sopranos; Russell Oberlin, counter- 
tenor (whose voice and sense of ora- 
torio style gave real beauty to the 
performance); Charles Bressler, tenor; 
Lee Cass and Chester Watson, basses; 
Albert Fuller, harpsichord; and Rich- 
ard Dirksen, organ. Members of the 
National Symphony made up the or- 
chestra. 

The Pan American Union was 
host to a program devoted to the 
chamber works of Emerson Meyers 
on Feb. 10. Mr. Meyers, a native 
Washingtonian, is a notable pianist, 
composer, conductor, and teacher at 


National Symphony 
Ends Post Series 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Symphony, conducted by Howard 
Mitchell, played the final concert in 
its five-week Music for Young 
America series, on May 25. Sponsored 
by Mrs. Merriweather Post, the free 
concerts were played to crowded 
houses every night from April 22. 

At one of the concerts the orchestra 
accompanied the two winners of the 
third annual Merriweather Post Con- 
test. Shmuel Ashkenasi, 17-year-old 
violinist of Israel and Philadelphia, 
who won the first prize of $2,000, 
played the Tchaikovsky Concerto. 
Second place was given to Arthur 
Fennimore, 16, of Berwyn, Pa., who 
played Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on 
a Theme of Paganini, for piano and 
orchestra. 

The National Symphony held two 
Symphony-University Workshops, on 
May 17 and 25, to give student com- 
posers, conductors, and performers a 
chance to work with a full pro- 
fessional orchestra. 


Schmuel Ashkenasi (right), 17-year-old violinist winner of the third annual 
Merriweather Post Contest, receives congratulations in Washington from 
Mrs. Merriweather Post, sponsor of the competition, and Howard Mitchell, 


conductor of the National Symphony 
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the local Catholic 
America. 

Mr. Meyers was at the piano. for 
the whole program. Assisting him 
were four Washington artists: Paul 
Garrett, clarinet; Katherine Hansel, 
soprano; Evelyn Swarthout, piano; 
and George Wargo, viola. His music 
emphasizes the rhythmic and color- 
istic qualities in expressive sound 
rather than the lyric. It was an eve- 
ning of a Washingtonian, by Wash- 
ingtonians, for Washingtonians. 

Patrick Hayes, Washington im- 
presario, in association with the 
Washington Friday Morning Music 
Club and S. Hurok, presented Leonid 
Kogan at Lisner Auditorium on Feb. 
25. Mr. Kogan’s playing was mag- 
nificent, his musicianship thorough 
and expansive, his personality dedi- 
cated, his artistry that seldom heard 
combination of sharp brilliance and 
warmth. 

The Phillips Gallery presented 
three notable concerts March 3, 17, 
and 23. On March 3, David Bean, 
young pianist of note, and resident 
of nearby Arlington, Va., played the 
program that later was given at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

On March 17, Charles Treger, 
young violinist and resident of Wash- 
ington, played a program with style 
and assurance. Mr. Treger is in pos- 
session of a technique and personal- 
ity rare in young artists: that of ef- 
fortiessness and graciousness. 

Charles Byrd, guitarist, and David 
Baker, baritone, gave a program on 
March 23 of musicological as well 
as aural interest, consisting in the 
main of 15th- and 16th-century com- 
positions for solo lute and voice and 
lute. Contemporary literature was 
represented by Manel Ponce 
(d. 1948), Villa-Lobos, and Guar- 
nieri. The size of the audience taxed 
the Gallery, indicative of the artists’ 
local popularity and Washington’s 
keen interest in seldom heard music. 

The Virtuosi di Roma under Ren- 
ata Fasano, conductor, played an all- 
Vivaldi program at. the Library of 
Congress, March 14. 

—Charles Crowder 


University of 


Mexican Orchestra 
In Washington Benefit 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Symphony of Mexico gave a concert 
here for the benefit of the sustaining 
fund of the National Symphony of 
Washington on April 21 in Lisner 
Auditorium. Luis Herrara de la 
Fuente conducted. The Mexican or- 
chestra, subsidized by its government, 
will appear at the Brussels Fair and 
will tour the United States and Can- 
ada next season. It is the first Latin- 
American group of its size—94_ pieces 
—and national character to visit this 
country. 


Howard Mitchell Wins 


Unusual Award 


Washington, D. C. — Howard 
Mitchell, conductor of the National 
Symphony, has been awarded the 
prize of the Fund for Second Per- 
formances. This was established last 
October by Alfred Frankenstein, 
music critic of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, to encourage conductors to 
repeat contemporary works of more 
than ten minutes’ duration that they 
had introduced during the past five 
seasons. Mr. Frankenstein's original 
personal award was for $100; addi- 
tional contributions have brought the 
prize to $450. 








Seven Nations Take Part in Osaka Festival 


Osaka, Japan.—With the successful 
conclusion of the recent International 
Festival of Music, Drama, and Art 
in Osaka, Japan has become the first 
country in the Far East to hold such 
a project. A study of the festivals at 
Salzburg and Edinburgh was made 
before the Osaka festival was ini- 
tiated and the result was a well- 
balanced program of events of the 
highest caliber. 

Seven countries — United States, 
Russia, England, Austria, Spain, Bel- 
gium and Japan—participated in send- 
ing top-ranking artists. The United 
States was represented by Jan Peerce, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, and 
members of the New York City 
Ballet. Russia sent the entire Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic of 110 members. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch and the Ama- 
deus String Quartet represented Eng- 
land; the Salzburg Marionettes, 
Austria; and the cellist Gaspard 
Cassado, Spain. From Belgium came 
the two-pianists Reding and Piette, 
and the young conductor Edouard van 
Remoortel, who becomes regular con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony this 
autumn. 


Japanese Play Western Music 


In addition to traditional arts, 
Japan demonstrated her proficiency in 
Western music by presenting the 
Kansai Symphony, Hisako Tsuji, vio- 
linist, and Chieko Hara, pianist. Tak- 
ing part in the festival unofficially, 
Red China sent skilled musicians who 
performed on ancient instruments, 
and a modern dance troupe showing 
more Russian than Chinese influence. 

The sensation of the festival was 
the Leningrad Philharmonic, which 
was making its first visit to Japan. Its 
outstanding feature is its string sec- 
tion, whose quality of tone and execu- 
tion are superb. The other sections, 
however, cannot match the strings. 
The brasses tend to have a rough 
tone, and the woodwinds, with a few 
exceptions, are weak. The orchestra 
as a whole is capable of great bril- 
liance and power. 

The regular conductor, Eugene 
Mravinsky, was unfortunately pre- 
vented by illness from coming to 
Japan. His place was taken by Alex- 
ander Gauk, conductor of the Soviet 
State Symphony, who was assisted by 
the German-born conductor Kurt 
Zanderling and Arvid Jansons from 
Latvia. They were highly successful in 
presenting the works of Russian com- 
posers, especially the symphonies of 
Tchaikovsky, but their interpretations 
of standard compositions in the 
classical style were less satisfactory. 


Prevalence of Tchaikovsky 


According to the artistic director of 
the orchestra, the programs had been 
arranged after careful study of the 
psychology of the Japanese people. 
As a consequence, compositions by 
Tchaikovsky appeared on every one 
of their six programs in Osaka, while 
the only works by Soviet composers 
were Symphony No. 5 by Shostako- 
vich and Symphony No. 7 by Proko- 
fieff. The Sinfonia Concertante for 
cello and orchestra by Prokofieff, one 
of the composer’s last works, was also 
performed with the great virtuoso 
Rostropovich as soloist. 

Jan Peerce was tremendously popu- 


lar at the festival. His magnificent 
voice in well-known selections from 
operas aroused the enthusiasm of his 
audiences, and he also won their 
admiration by his interpretations of 
German lieder and songs of various 
styles and periods. 

Another main attraction was the 
New York City Ballet, which gave 
the opening performance of the fes- 
tival. The Japanese audiences were 
impressed by the speed and accuracy 
of the corps de ballet and by the 
exuberance and freedom displayed in 
the “American ballet” style, particu- 
larly in such numbers as “Interplay” 
with music by Morton Gould and 
choreography by Jerome Robbins. 
The Japanese generally preferred the 
Russian style of ballet, however, due 
perhaps to the fact that their own 
traditional dances are characterized 
by slow tempo and highly stylized 
movements. 


The musicians representing Eng- 


land made a less spectacular but just 
as deep impression on festival audi- 
ences as musicians from other coun- 
tries. The members of the Amadeus 
String Quartet said they had never 
had more eager and appreciative 
audiences. Because Beethoven is the 
favorite composer of Japanese music- 
lovers, the quartet gave one all- 
Beethoven program. 

The sincerity and restraint of 
Benno Moiseiwitsch was greatly ad- 
mired by the Japanese as these same 
qualities characterize much of their 
traditional art. The veteran pianist 
was making his fourth visit to Japan 
after an absence of 25 years. 


Belgian Pianists 


The Belgian pianists Reding and 
Piette gave brilliant performances. 
Edouard van Remoortel was guest 
conductor of the local Kansai Sym- 
phony. He had previously proven 
himself and outstanding conductor in 
appearances with the Tokyo Sym- 
phony and other orchestras in Tokyo, 
and while he did wonders with the 
younger Kansai group, it was un- 
fortunate that one of the more experi- 
enced orchestras had not been chosen 
to appear at Osaka. 

The concluding event was a pro- 
gram of cello and piano sonatas 
given by Gaspard Cassado and Chieko 
Hara. They were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

One of the most significant features 


of the festival was the opportunity it 
afforded of hearing the music of the 
East and the West in close juxtaposi- 
tion. Ancient music of the Orient was 
heard in connection with the religious 
festival at the Tennoji Temple in 
Osaka, where Gagaky music, imported 
into Japan during the 8th and 9th 
centuries, was performed by one of 
the oldest musical ensembles in the 
world. Traditional Japanese music was 
heard also at performances of Noh 
and Kabuki dance-dramas, Bunraku 
puppet plays, and at concerts of solo 
and chamber music performed on 
Japanese instruments. 

Interesting experiments in the 
combination of the music of two 
hemispheres were made when arrange- 
ments of Japanese traditional compo- 
sitions and a modern concerto for two 
“kotos” (13 stringed zither-like instru- 
ments) and orchestra were performed 
by the Kansai Symphony, under its 
regular conductor Takashi Asahina. 





Asaki Press Photo 
Festival Hall in the new Osaka Building, where the main events of the 
International Festival of Arts were held. The auditorium seats 3,000 and 
has a stage 100 feet across 


Artistically and from the standpoint 
of its primary objective—‘“to further 
through the medium of great art the 
cause of understanding among the 
nations of the world”—the festival 
was an outstanding success. Finan- 
cially it was a failure, as visitors from 
abroad were not numerous, with the 
exception of the two-week period of 
the International Trade Fair which 
was held concurrently. 

But the Japanese people attended 
in larger numbers than had been 
expected, in spite of the high cost of 
tickets necessitated by the importation 
of artists from abroad. The festival 
committee, backed by Osaka business 
organizations and local government 


agencies, is already working on plans 
for the festival next year. _ 
—Eloise Cunningham 


Foreign Artists 
Dominate Tokyo Scene 


Tokyo, Japan.—Concert life in Ja- 
pan continues to be dominated by 
artists from abroad. Since the begin- 
ning of this year musicians from Po- 
land, France, Australia, and the So. 
viet Union, have toured this country 
in the capacity of cultural envoys. 

Until the summer of 1957 concert 
artists from the United States led in 
numbers, but from that time on the 
Soviet Union has launched a “cyl- 
tural offensive” that began with the 
arrival of the Bolshoi Ballet and later 
included outstanding musicians, such 
as the pianist Emil Gilels and the 
young violinist Nelli Schkolnikova. 

Poland’s first cultural envoy to Ja- 
pan was the pianist Halina Czerny- 
Stefanska. She was especially ad- 
mired for the lyrical style of her play- 
ing. Her interpretation of Chopin's 
Concerto in E minor was thought by 
many to be the finest ever heard here, 
She performed this work and Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto in C minor when 
she appeared as soloist with the Japan 
Broadcasting Orchestra, led by the 
Austrian conductor Wilhelm Loibner. 


Doyen-Fournier Duo 


The French Government has been 
conducting a highly successful cul- 
tural program here, and the mu- 
sicians to arrive most recently were 
Ginette Doyen, pianist, and her hus- 
band, the violinist Jean Fournier. 
They appeared as solo performers in 
recitals and also with the Tokyo Sym- 
phony, conducted by Masashi Ueda, 
but it was in their sonata playing that 
they reached the high point of their 
performances. 

The Austrian conductor, Kurt 
Woess, arrived her from Australia for 
an engagement of several weeks as 
guest conductor of the ASIA Broad- 
casting Corporation (ABC) Sym- 
phony. While here Mr. Woess dis- 
cussed plans to exchange symphony 
and opera groups between Australia 
and Japan. 

The young Japanese pianist Midori 
Matsubara gave her first concert since 
her return from three years of study 
in Vienna and Berlin. A new genera- 
tion of young Japanese musicians is 
returning from study abroad and it 
is interesting to note the progress 
they made during their period of 
overseas training. It is in the artistic 
approach to music that the most sig- 











International Council To 


Paris, France. — The International 
Music Council will present “Semaines 
Musicales de Paris” from mid-Octo- 
ber to mid-November 1958. Accord- 
ing to a preliminary announcement, 
appearances are scheduled for the 
Berlin Philharmonic, the RAI Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Rome, the Czech 
Philharmonic, the Symphony Orches- 
tra of S.O.D.R.E., Montevideo, the 
Vienna Philharmonic, the Zurich 
Chamber Orchestra, and several 
French orchestras. 

Among the conductors will! be Karel 


Sponsor Paris Week 


Ancerl, Louis Auriacombe, Leonard 
Bernstein, Pierre Boulez, André Cluy- 
tens, Robert Craft, André Jouve, Her- 
bert von Karajan, Rafael Kubelik, 
Igor Markevitch, Pierre Monteux, 
Fernand Oubradous, Nino Sanzogno, 
Carl Schuricht, Edmond de Stoutz, 
and Igor Stravinsky. 


Soloists will include Zino Frances- 
catti, Samson Francois, Franco Gulli, 
Yehudi Menuhin, David Oistrakh, 
Ravi Shankar, Isaac Stern, Shinichi 
Yuise, and the Juilliard Quartet. 


————— 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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nificant development can usually be 
observed. There are well-qualified 
teachers, both European and Japanese 
here, but the lack of musical atmos- 
phere in Japan is still felt. 
Numerous problems exist in con- 
nection with presenting concert ar- 
tists from abroad. One of the most 
serious is the financial one, due 
largely to the restrictions on foreign 
currency, and also to the high cost 
of tickets made necessary by the 
heavy expenses involved in bringing 


musicians to this country. In some 
cases the lack of sufficient under- 
standing of the local musical situa- 
tion and a low estimate of Japanese 
audiences on the part of foreign ar- 
tists have led to unfortunate conse- 
quences. 

In spite of difficulties, however, 
Japan shows promise of growing into 
an international center of music that 
may come to have considerable im- 
portance in the future. 

—Eloise Cunningham 


Scala Gives Bellini Opera, 


Karajan Walkuere Production 


Milan.—“Il_ Pirata”, recently re- 
vived at La Scala, was given its pre- 
miere in October, 1827, under the 
direction of its composer, Vincenzo 
Bellini, with three leading singers of 
the day—Lelande, Rubini, and Tam- 
burini. 

Felice Romani’s libretto sets the 
action in 13th-century Sicily. The 
pirate Gualtiero, the former Count of 
Montaldo who has been banished 
from his native Sicily for political 
reasons, is shipwrecked during a 
storm on the coast of the Dukedom of 
Caldora. He meets his old tutor, 
Goffredo, and is informed that Imo- 
gene, whom he loves but has not seen 
for over six years, is also living in 
Caldora. Imogene is reunited with 
Gualtiero, but she informs him that 
she has been forced to marry Duke 
Ernesto of Caldora to save the lives 
of her parents. Ernesto appears, sees 
the lovers embracing, and challenges 
Gualtiero to a duel. Ernesto is killed; 
Gualtiero is condemned to death by 
the court, and Imogene goes insane. 


Callas Sings Imogene 


“Tl Pirata” was composed when 
Bellini was only 26 years old. It is full 
of beautiful pages, and his genius for 
writing melody is already evident. But 
he had not yet mastered the art of 
reflecting in the music the mood of 
the drama, and the score seems in- 
appropriate to the stage action some- 
times. 

The work is exceptionally difficult 
to sing, accounting in part for its in- 
frequent performances. In the role of 
Imogene, Maria Meneghini Callas 
had a triumph second only to her 
unforgettable Medea. She brought the 
cold Milan audience to its feet, cheer- 
ing and applauding almost hysterically 
for over 25 minutes after the final 
Mad Scene. In the first two acts, the 
soprano’s voice was sometimes harsh 
and forced, but her remarkable 
musicality, style, vocal agility and per- 
sonality, combined with a warmed-up 
Voice in the last act to give us as 
o— pleasure and excitement as of 


Corelli, Bastianini in Other Parts 


_Franco Corelli, the Gualtiero, is 
ed with an excellent voice and 
splendid appearance, but he was un- 
able to handle the fioriture, which is 
80 essential to the style of the opera. 
Ettore Bastianini gave a strong and 
vocally excellent characterization of 
esto, using his rich baritone voice 
Most generously throughout the opera. 
Antonino Votto conducted with 
Precision and consideration for the 
singers. Franco Enriquez staged the 
opera, obtaining some outstanding 
lighting effects in the storm scene and 
in the finale. He created a convincing 
atmosphere in the more intimate 
scenes, but also tended to group the 
chorus artificially. The imagination of 
Zuffi, set designer, was unfortu- 
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nately hampered 
by a last-minute 
budget cut. Still, 


he managed to pro- 
duce some excel- 
lent costumes and 
a solid-looking 
castle. 

Under the cul- 
tural exchange pro- 
gram between La 
Scala and the 
Vienna _ State 
Opera, Herbert 
von Karajan 
brought his pro- 
duction of “Die 
Walkiire” to Milan, 
together with a full 
technical staff, sets, 
costumes, and cast 
of singers. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Kara- 
jan’s many com- 
mitments allowed 
him insufficient re- 
hearsals with the 
orchestra, and its 
performance lacked 
unity and _ tonal 
smoothness. 

The Siegmund was Ludwig Sut- 
haus, whose marked vocal wobble 
was disturbing. Gottlob Frick was 
Hunding; his large dark voice was 
impressive, but his intonation was 
not always accurate. Hans Hotter was 
a magnificent Wotan. Leonie Rysanek 
was not at her best as Sieglinde, and 
I missed the velvety quality in her 
voice that I had heard on previous 
occasions. Birgit Nilsson demon- 
strated perfect vocalism in the role 
of Briinnhilde, but her characteriza- 
tion seemed more suitable to Turan- 
dot. Jean Madeira made an excellent 
impression in her Scala debut, as 
Fricka, and apart from Mr. Hotter 
was the only other member of the 
cast to‘ act convincingly. 

—Peter Dragadze 


Pennario Acclaimed 
In London Concerts 


London.—Leonard Pennario was 
soloist with the London Philharmonic 
in Royal Festival Hall in a sold-out 
performance this past spring. Playing 
Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini and Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, the young Ameri- 
can pianist was acclaimed by the 
audience and the musical press, which 
reported that it was a “relief and 
some pleasure to meet an American 
pianist who blends musicianship with 
restraint” (London Times). 

Following a recital at a later date, 
the Times wrote: “Debussy . . . and 
Ravel . . . require superb  pianism 
above all else...All this Mr. Pen- 
nario supplied, and again in a very 
highly charged and brilliantly pianistic 
sonata by Rozsa he showed absolute 
mastery of the keyboard.” 


# 


Sad 


Mr. Pennario will return to Europe 
next March, when he will make his 
German orchestral debut, under 
Georg Solti with the Frankfurt Phil- 
harmonic. He will be soloist with 
orchestra in London and play for 
the BBC, and appear with the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra. 

This summer he will play with the 
Boston Symphony at the Berkshire 
Festival. In the fall he starts a tour 
that will include four appearances 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
one with the New York Philharmonic. 

In a recording survey of the last 
decade made by the New York Times, 
he tied with Gieseking for first place 
in the number of best-selling piano 
recordings. His Capitol disks appear 
on the best seller lists constantly. 





} 
Erio Piccagliani 


Maria Meneghini Callas and Ettore Bastianini in 
Bellini’s “Il Pirata” at La Scala 


Edinburgh To Feature 
Five Orchestras 


Edinburgh, Scotland. — The 12th 
Annual Edinburgh Festival, scheduled 
from Aug. 24 to Sept. 13, will present 
the Vienna Symphony under Josef 
Krips; the Royal Danish Orchestra 
under John Frandsen, Georg Solti, 
and Mogens Woeldike; the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra under Ernest Anser- 
met, Otto Klemperer, and Wolfgang 


Sawallisch; the Royal Opera House 
Orchestra, under Benjamin Britten, 
Enrique Jorda, and Mr. Ansermet; 
and the Scottish National Orchestra 
under Hans Swarowsky. 

Soloists at the orchestral concerts 
will be Maria Stader, Claudio Arrau, 
Louis Kentner, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Jennifer Vyvyan, Nicolai Gedda, Kim 
Borg, Victoria de los Angeles, Norma 
Procter, Peter Pears, Clara Haskil, 
Gaspar Cassado, and Maureen For- 
rester. 


Various Chamber Music Groups 


Chamber-music programs will be 
given by the Menuhin-Cassado-Kent- 
ner Trio, Zagreb Soloists’ Ensemble, 
Berlin Philharmonic Octet, Quintetto 
Chigiano, Vegh Quartet, Juilliard 
Quartet, Pasquier Trio with Kathleen 
Long, New Edinburgh Quartet, and 
Lyra String Quartet. 

The Stuttgart State Opera will give 
“Die Entfuehrung aus dem Serail”, 
“Euryanthe”, “Tristan und Isolde”, 
and “Der Wildschuetz”. Musical di- 
rectors will be Ferdinand Leitner and 
Lovro von Matacic. The stage direc- 
tors are Kurt Puhlmann, Georg Hart- 
mann, Wieland Wagner, and Guenther 
Rennert. Singers will include Inge 
Borkh, Grace Hoffman, Martha 
Moedl, Teresa Stich-Randall, Lore 
von Rohr, Josef Traxel, and Wolfgang 
Wissmann, Gustav Neidlinger, Otto 
Windgassen. 


Montreal Gala Led 
By Markevitch 


Montreal.—On the eve of its 25th 
anniversary, the Montreal Symphony 
scheduled three special choral works, 
under the direction of Igor Marke- 
vitch, as a Spring Gala. Haydn’s 
“The Creation”, with Lois Marshall, 
Nicolai Gedda, and Jan Rubes as so- 
loists; Verdi’s “Requiem”, with Leon- 
tyne Price, Nell Rankin, Richard Ver- 
reau, and Mr. Rubes, as soloists; and 
Berlioz’s “The Damnation of Faust”, 
with Jennie Tourel, Rudolf Petrak, 
and Martial Singher as soloists, made 
up the series, given. between April 22 
and May 6. Taking part were the 
Choeur des Jeunesses Musicales, Mar- 
cel Laurencelle, director, and the Dis- 
ciples de Massenet, Charles Goulet, 
director. The Berlioz was given in 
the Auditorium le Plateau, the other 
works in the Notre-Dame Church. 


Stockholm Royal Opera 
Opens Blanche Theatre 


Stockholm, Sweden. — A historic 
date for the 180-year-old Stockholm 
Opera was Feb. 8, when the Chamber 
Opera was opened for the first time in 
an annex rented especially for this 


purpose. The little Blanche Teatern,~ 


situated one block from the Royal 
Opera House, holds 300 seats. 

As the first program, Britten’s “The 
Turn of the Screw” was presented in 
a superb musical rendering and a 
clever and imaginative mise en scéne. 
The conductor was Sixten Ehrling, al- 
ternating with Lars af Malmborg. 

Elisabeth Soederstroem was charm- 
ing and gripping as the Governess. 
As an artist she has grown in mag- 
netism, and her voice has gained mel- 
lowness. Sven-Erik Vikstroem sang 
with diabolic suavity and vocal ampli- 
tude. Eva Prytz and Ingeborg Kjell- 
gren shared the part of Mrs. Grose, 
and Kjerstin Dellert and Barbro 
Ericsson alternated as Miss Jessel, all 
of them in adequate style. 

For its second program at the 


Blanche Teatern, the Stockholm Op- 
era presented the premiere of the 
Swedish chamber opera “The Crane 
Feathers”, by Sven-Erik Baeck, with 
the composer as conductor and Lars 
Runsten as stage director and de- 
signer. The libretto, written by Ber- 
til Malmberg, derives from a Japanese 
fairy tale. The allegorical, touching 
fable is well projected in the words 
and music of this pleasing work. For 
Margareta Hallin the role of little 
Tsu was a part to be desired. She 
was love and softness throughout, and 
sang with tender expressivity. 
Revivals of importance at the Op- 
era have been “Boris Godunoff” and 
“The Barber of Seville”. Sigurd 
Bjoerling scored a commanding suc- 
cess as a humanly gripping Boris. 
Erik Saeden deserves much praise for 
his impressive and truly beautiful sing- 
ing as Pimen. Herbert Sandberg con- 
ducted with sufficient glow and fire. 
As conductor of the Rossini work, 
the Italian Bruno Rigacci offered a 
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refined and sensitive reading of the 
score. Ingvar Wixell was ideal as 
Figaro, well sung, sparkling, subtle, 
and always in style. Margareta Hallin 
sang delicately as Rosina, and Arne 
Tyren was a satisfying Bartolo. 

For the first time in Sweden, De- 
libes’s “Coppélia” was given an un- 
cut performance. The choreographer 
was Mary Skeaping; the expert con- 
ductor, Sixten Ehrling. A new prima 
ballerina emerged that night: uncom- 
monly good-looking Gerd Andersson, 
who danced the part of Svanhilda 
with technical perfection and artistic 
nish. Willy Sandberg matched her 
superbly in the role of Franz, and 
Teddy Rhodin was a very good Cop- 
pelius. 

On Feb. 20, Rossini’s “L’Italiana 
in Algeri” was given its first Swedish 
performance in a radio production. 
The gay portrayal of the title role 
was Kjerstin Dellert. 


Jussi Bjoerling as Manrico 


On Feb. 17, Jussi Bjoerling made a 
guest appearance as Manrico in “Il 
Trovatore”. As always, a packed 
house cheered this great public favor- 
ite with tokens of warm appreciation 
and enthusiasm, and Mr. Bjoerling de- 
served the ovations with beautiful and 
vivid singing. 

Last year the Stockholm Opera 
made a tremendously successful tour 
around the country, giving “The Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio” 72 per- 
formances. Sven Nilsson was the 
highly praised Osmin in all 72 eve- 
nings. Hjoerdis Schymberg, Margareta 
Hallin, and Margareta Bakker alter- 
nated as Constanze; Arne Ohlson, 
Einar Andersson, and Uno Stjern- 
quist as Belmonte; Sven-Erik Vik- 
stroem and Gunnar Suttner as Pe- 
drillo. Carrie Nilsson was Blonde; 
Lars Ekman, Selim Pascha. Con- 
ductors were Herbert Sandberg and 
Folke Nilsson. 

Some new Swedish music of signifi- 
cance has been presented recently. 
Hilding Rosenberg’s symphonic ora- 
torio “The Revelation of John” (Sym- 
phony No. 4) was performed with 
Sixten Ehrling as conductor, and 
Sigurd - Bjoerling as_ soloist. The 
chorus was the Musical Society. Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl’s Third Symphony, 
“Facets”, was performed for the first 
time by the Norrkoeping Orchestra, 
with the composer as conductor, and 
Lars Fryden as soloist. Composer as 
well as soloist won great approval. 
At two concerts in February, Dag 
Wiren’s charming Serenade for 
Strings was given with Stig Wester- 
berg as conductor. 

The late Greek composer Nikos 
Skalkottas was represented for the 
first time in Sweden in a series of 
contemporary music. His Second 
Piano Concerto was performed with 
Ernest Bour as conductor and George 
Hadjinikos as soloist. It is a colorful 
and refined score, with a very diffi- 
cult, but effectual solo part. 

A prominent Brazilian pianist, Yara 
Bernette, appeared for the first time 
here and piayed with virtuosity and 
magnificence. Camilla Wicks, violin- 
ist, won much acclaim at her recital 
on Feb. 18, with Robert Levin as 
the able accompanist. After an ab- 
sence of eight years, Halina Stefanska 
returned to Stockholm for a success- 
ful recital on Feb. 21. 

With his songs Carl Bellman gave a 
portrayal of Stockholm in the 18th 
century at the time of King Gustaf 
Ill. After him no poet has given us 
such a true and vivid picture until 
Birger Sjoeberg’s “The Songs of 
Frida” began to appear in 1922. The 
poet-composer died in 1929. The 
songs are all simple and utterly artis- 
tic. Now Goesta Sjoeberg, the brother 
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Enar Merkel Rydberg 
Busk Margit Jonsson and Ingvar 
Wixell in “The Songs of Frida’’, 
given recently in Stockholm 


of the poet, connected them with a 
dialogue and the work was presented 
at the Blancheteatern. It had occa- 
sional weak points, but as a whole 
the undertaking was irresistibly charm- 
ing. In Ingvar Wixell and Busk Mar- 
git Jonsson-Wixell, the Stockholm 
Opera had ideal interpreters. The 
stage designs by Eric Soederberg 
caught the mood of the time, as did 
the costumes and the twenty partak- 
ing artists. Bengt Lagerkvist was the 
stage director, and Folke Nilsson ar- 
ranged the music for “five good 
strings and a piano.” 

On March 27, the Stockholm Opera 
presented Hector Berlioz’ two operas, 
“The Conquest of Troy”, and “The 
Trojans in Carthage”, turned into one 
by Harald André and Herbert Sand- 
berg. It is a pompous and uneven 
work with bright choruses and some 
fine vocal solo parts alternating with 
rather banal music. 

The veteran stage director Harald 
André showed his amazing vitality 
handling the crowds and soloists with 
mastership. Herbert Sandberg con- 
ducted with great clarity, and Arne 
Sunnegaardh, choir master, attained 
marvels with the choirs. Stellan Moer- 
ner was responsible for the stage de- 
sign and costumes. The opera was 
badly miscast. Kjerstin Dellert, who 
was chosen for the part of Kassandra, 
has neither the voice nor the stature 
for the role. 


Kerstin Meyer Sings Dido 


Dido’s part is written for a mezzo- 
soprano, but Berlioz demands a bright 
upper medium register. Kerstin Meyer 
was allotted the part. As she is a 
strong and radiant artist, she was a 
deeply moving Queen of Carthage in 
spite of certain vocal difficulties. Set 
Svanholm sang the lines of Aeneas 
effectively, but he fell short in the 
lyric passages. Among the other 
singers were Georg Svedenbrant, 
Anders Naeslund, Kolbjoern Hoeiseth, 
Busk Margit Jonsson, Arne Hend- 
riksen, Barbo Ericsson, and Erik 
Saeden. 

A revival of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “I Pagliacci” on March 2, turned 
out to be an opera night of extremely 
fine quality. Two newcomers in the 
cast enlightened the originally good 
performance. Aase Nordmo-Lévberg 
retook her part as Santuzza and sur- 
passed herself vocally and _ histrioni- 
cally. Luigi Carrara sang Turiddo and 
made it his finest success up to now. 
His voice rang freely and full of 
beauty, and his action followed the 
vocal relieving. The duets between 
these two singers were of stupendous 
expressivity. Kerstin Meyer was new 
as Lola, attractive to look at and 
with enticing manners. 

I Pagliacci was presented in mod- 
ern dress, time: March 1958. The idea 
was carefully worked out, but the 


words of the play seemed oldfashioned 
among bicycles, gasoline service men, 
drivers and all kinds of folks of today. 
After the overture the curtain raised 
revealing Tonio working with a flood- 
lighting lamp placed on the top of 
the theatre bus. And there, at the side 
of the bus, he sang the prologue. 

If the idea of changing time pro- 
voked discussions, the opinion on the 
execution of the music and the drama 
was unanimously favorable. It was a 
grand performance thanks to Erik 
Saedén’s fascinating portrayal of 
Tonio, to the Norwegian tenor 
Ragnar Ulfung who made his debut 
here as Canio, and to the conductor 
Bertil Bokstedt. Kjerstin Dellert por- 
trayed a good-looking, slightly vulgar 
Nedda but vocally she was not at her 
best. The choruses sang magnificently. 

Birgit Nilsson’s fortnight at home 
gave a strong evidence of the versa- 
tility of this singing actress. With 
effortless buoyancy she showed off 
Tosca, Turandot, Salome, two Fide- 
lios, Isolde, and Briinnhilde in “Die 
Walkiire.” A dramatic soprano cannot 
possibly reach further, offer more 
opulent beauty of voice and more re- 
laxed histrionic intensity than this 
uncommonly gifted artist. Maybe the 
“Tristan and Isolde” and “Die 
Walkiire” performances were the most 
memorable. Set Svanholm was heard 
as Tristan, Sven Nilsson as King 
Mark, Sigurd Bjérling as Kurwenal, 
and Herbert Sandberg conducted. 
Kerstin Meyer sang Brangine for the 
first time at her home stage. 


Fine Cast Gives Walkuere 


“Die Walkiire”’, on March 23, 
turned out to be the foremost and 
most even performance of the work 
this reviewer has ever witnessed. Each 
single one of all partaking singers was 
in top form, and the vocal beauty as 
well as the dramatic intensity was in 
every moment stupendous. So much 
praise has been bestowed upon Birgit 
Nilsson that there by now are very 
few adjectives to add. She was 
magnificent Briinnhilde. Aase Nord- 
mo-Loévberg as Sieglinde proved her 
fabulous development into a dramati- 
cally vivid artist. Sigurd Bjérling’s 
Wotan was impressive in every 
moment. Kerstin Meyer still has prob- 
lems with her voice production but as 
for stage presence and bearing and 
vocalization she was an_ excellent 
Fricka. As Hunding, Leon Bjérker 
was exposing too much of his opulent 
basso voice. Less volume would have 
made stronger effect. Set Svanholm as 
Siegmund was younger, slimmer, 
more relaxed than ever. His acting 
was restrained in movement and in- 
tense in expression. 

Though guilty to the single flaw of 
this otherwise outstanding perform- 
ance, Sixten Ehrling was a fine con- 
ductor. That flaw was the deafening 
orchestral fortissimo during the 
Walkiire-scene in the first part of the 
third act. 





Artists Announced 


For Rio de Janeiro 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—During the 
1958-59 season the Associacao Bra- 
sileira de Concertos will offer a series 
by Friederich Gulda, Claudio Arrau, 
and Carmen Adnet, pianists; Henryk 
Szeryng, violinist; Antonio Janigro, 
cellist; the Koeckert Quartet, the 
Vienna Octet, and the Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra under Karl 
Muenchinger. The Cultura Artis- 
tica will feature the Mozart Requiem; 
Max Rostal, and Geraldine O’Grady, 
violinists; Robert McFerrin, baritone; 
Stanislaw Haller, harpsichord; the 
Stanley Quartet, the Lisbon Quartet, 
the String Orchestra of Milan, and 
the Vocal Quartet Gomez Carillo. 











On Palm Sunday, “Parsifal” was 
performed with the whole wellknown 
cast at their best. Joel Berglund’s 
Gurnemanz remains outstanding with 
its lofty and human authority, just as 
Set Svanholm remains an ideal Parsi- 
fal. Sigurd Bjérling was heard as 
Amfortas, Margareta Bergstrom as 
Kundry, Anders Naslund as Klingsor, 
and Leon Bjdker as Titurel. Herbert 
Sandberg conducted. 

On March 30, Benjamin Britten’s 
“The Turn of the Screw” was most 
successfully presented on television. 
The cast was the same as before at 
the Blancheteatern with Elisabeth 
Séderstrém as a superb Governess. 

A rare musical treat was Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau’s recital on March 
30. The program was devoted exclu- 
sively to Franz Schubert. We scarce- 
ly ever before have witnessed a simi- 
lar simultaneously tense and relaxed 
atmosphere in a concert hall. What 
Fischer-Dieskau offered was a unity 
of music and poetry made alive with 
consummate human and artistical fin- 
ish. 

Joan Hammond in Debut Recital 


Joan Hammond, soprano, appeared 
first time in Sweden in a recital on 
February 25, with Ivor Newton as a 
fine accompanist. She proved to be a 
lady of great charm and culture, with 
a rich voice of wide range, though not 
with even beauty throughout. 


Haydn’s oratorio “The Creation” 
was performed twice in February with 
Dean Dixon as highly competent con- 
ductor, and with Eva Prytz, soprano, 
Erik Saedén, baritone, and Sven-Erik 
Vikstrém, tenor, as excellent soloists, 
The vivid and strongly descriptive 
orchestra score was given full evi- 
dence. The chorus of the Musical 
Society, trained by Johannes Norrby, 
sang with suppleness and perfection, 
and the three soloists were ideal for 
their parts. Robert Casadesus played 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto, No. 27, B 
major, on March 19, with Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt as conductor, and 
Sigurd Rascher appeared in Lars-Erik 
Larsson’s Saxophone Concerto on 
March 29, with Tor Mann as con- 
ductor. Stefan Askenase, pianist, was 
met by a capacity audience at his 
Chopin-recital on March 11. 

“Minotauros”, a new Swedish 
ballet, was presented at the opera on 
April 5. Birgit Aakesson was the 
choreographer, and Karl-Birger Blom- 
dahl the composer. Tor Hoerlin de- 
signed the decors and costumes. The 
plot followed the classical Greek 
myth. The choreography was rather 
vague, but had nevertheless consum- 
mate originality in various groupings 
and solo numbers. The music was of 
great efficacy. Herbert Sandberg, con- 
ductor, did full justice to the descrip- 
tive score. Featured dancers were 
Mariane Orlando, Bjoern Holmgren, 
Mario Mengarelli, and Teddy Rhodin. 

—lIngrid Sandberg 


No definite plans for the inter- 
national opera season have been made 
as yet. 


Summer Series Set 


For Tivoli Gardens 


Copenhagen, Denmark.—The Tivoli 
Gardens in Copenhagen announced 
their summer series in its new COn- 
cert hall. Among the conductors 
be Herman Neuman (of New York), 
Georg Solti, Bruno Bartoletti, Ferenc 
Friscay, and Eugene Ormandy, who 
will conduct the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Among the soloists, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Carlo 
Zampighi, Jussi Bjoerling, Wandy 
Tworek, Abbey Simon, Teresa Stich- 
Randall, and Ellen Gilberg are sched- 
uled for appearances. 
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Scandal and Publicity 


Although the Francoise Sagan 
ballet, “The Broken Date,” was 
coolly received by American audi- 
ences (see page 20), it appears to 
have titillated and (in some cases) 
scandalized the less sophisticated 
French, when it had its world pre- 
miere in Monte Carlo last spring. 

Only a few days after the pre- 
miere of “The Broken Date”, Ed- 
ward L. Bernays wrote an account 
of “Striptease at the Met” for 
Variety in New York that proved 
that as early as 1918, sensational- 
ism payed temporary high divi- 
dends in dance. At that time, Mr. 
Bernays was an official of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
which had its offices in old Aeolian 
Hall at 33 West 42nd Street. One 
day a prominent lawyer called and 
asked him to arrange two afternoon 
recitals at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for a friend of his, Helen 
Moller, who was an interpretative 
dancer. 

Mr. Bernays went to Miss Mol- 
ler’s studio and after seeing her 
dance he agreed to hire the house 
for two recitals. Before the first 
one, the dancer visited him one day 
to discuss publicity and when she 
displayed what seemed to him an 
excessive eagerness for public rec- 
ognition before she had shown 
what she could do in her concerts, 
he said jokingly: “Well if you really 
want to get your name in the pa- 
pers, you can always dance nude.” 
Little did he reck that the ambi- 
tious young lady took his words as 
the undraped truth. 

Came the day of the first recital. 
The house had been plentifully 
“papered” (filled with people who 
had been given free tickets). Just 
before intermission, Miss Moller 
embarked on a dance to Sibelius’ 
“Valse Triste”, clad in her cus- 
tomary chiffon veils and scarves. 
But just before the curtain dropped, 
Miss Moller dropped everything 
she had on. “My God!” thought 
Mr. Bernays, she took me seri- 
ously.” 

So did the New York news- 
Papers. One of them described the 
“thick and vasty gasp” that arose 
from the audience, and reported 
that a storm of hisses and boos 
blew up, while several people “left 
the house hastily”. A few bold 
souls applauded. The next day the 
New York Tribune carried a front 
Page story headed: “Metropolitan 
Audience Boos ‘Nude’ Dancer.” 
And on the day following, a Trib- 
une headline ran: “Police Take 
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Heed of Miss Moller’s 
Dancing’.” 

The Society for the Suppression 
of Vice was aroused. Police Com- 
missioner Enright promised that 
the public would be protected 
from a recurrence of such inci- 
dents. And the Metropolitan own- 
ers cancelled the second concert. 
Mayor John F. Hylan joined the 
fray with a classic letter ending: 
“I want you to see to it that the 
good people who attend the Metro- 
politan Opera House do not have 
their morals corrupted.” 

How times do change! Somehow 
I cannot imagine Mayor Wagner 
writing such a letter today, even 
if it were still possible for some 
young lady to rent the house for 
a concert and throw chiffon as well 
as discretion io the winds. 


‘Nature 


Doppelgaenger 

Abigail O’Daniels writes me 
from Watkins Glen, N. Y., inclos- 
ing a clipping from a Denver news- 
paper about a local gentleman 
named I. G. LaGrange who says 
he was friend and secretary to the 
late Ignaz Jan Paderewski during 
the last three years of the pianist’s 
life. He also says, according to the 
paper, that when France fell in 
1941 it was he who sought and 
obtained the aid of Marshall Petain 
to get Paderewski asylum in Spain 
and that he and Paderewski were 
under house arrest in Saragoza as 
refugees of war. 

I am not prepared to say that 
the gentleman was not a friend 
of Paderewski’s, and I must say his 
story is an interesting one. The 
only trouble with it is that the noted 
Polish pianist appeared as soloist 
with the NBC Symphony on Feb. 
26, 1939, and never left the United 
States between that time and the 
day of his death in New York— 
June 29, 1941. 

Initiative 

Running a symphony orchestra 
is a complicated job when one con- 
siders the myriad details that must 
be attended to. Add to these the 
problems facing the conductor, and 
you have a gargantuan task for one 
man. Vincent La Selva, 28-year- 
eld conductor of the Xavier Sym- 
phony, assumes all these burdens 
and turns out first-class perform- 
ances in the process. 

The year-old orchestra, consist- 
ing of students, professionals and 
former professionals, performs 
without charge once a month in 
the Xavier Theatre in New York’s 
St. Francis Xavier Church, to over- 
flow audiences. They present not 
only all the standard orchestral lit- 
erature but also concert versions 
of opera at each performance. Mr. 
La Selva is now instituting a policy 


of also presenting a premiere each 
month. 

We salute the courage and in- 
itiative of this young conductor, 
and we feel that the future of mu- 
sic in America is more secure be- 
cause of dedicated musicians like 
him. 

Another instance of orchestral 
musicians getting together to give 
concerts outside of their normal 
sphere of operations took place in 
Hasbrouck Heights, N.J., this past 
spring. There some 30 members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
gave a debut concert before 1,000 
people in the local high school. 
Known as the Di Janni Sympho- 
nette, the ensemble was under the 
direction of John Di Janni, first vi- 
olist at the Metropolitan. Mr. Di 
Janni was joined by Raymond 
Gniewek, the Metropolitan’s con- 
certmaster, in a performance of 
Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante 
for Violin and Viola, and the pro- 
gram ended, appropriately enough, 
with an opera—Cimarosa’s “L’- 
Italiana in Londra”, in a concert 
version. On hand to act as com- 
mentator for the program was 
Francis Robinson, assistant man- 
ager of the Metropolitan. 


Science-Fiction Opera 


Science fiction and the atomic 
age may have invaded opera be- 
fore now, but if so it does not come 
to mind. In any case, next fall will 
bring to the Royal Opera in Stock- 
holm an opera called “Aniara”, 
with music by the gifted Swedish 
composer Karl Birger Blomdahl. 
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Bo Brown 


“Gussikov may be first violin 
around here, but at home he’s 
strictly second fiddle!” 


Ys) Mephisto’s Musings 
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The libretto is based on a cycle 
of 10% poems written in 1956 by 
Harry Martinson. It is subtitled, 
“A review of man in time and 
space”, and combines science-fiction 
with poetry “in a manner that has 
no equal in modern European lit- 
erature”, according to an American 
critic. We quote further from a de- 
scription of the plot: 

“When the story opens, a thou- 
sand gigantic space ships are en- 
gaged in shuttle traffic, evacuating 
the inhabitants of a  radiation- 
blighted and otherwise devastated 
earth to more secure though not 
especially hospitable pianets. One 
of them is Aniara, carrying 8,000 
passengers. Accidentally, however, 
this ship is thrown off its course, 
out of our solar system in the direc- 
tion of the distant constellation of 
the Lyre. For 24 years the passen- 
gers, or at least many of them, re- 
main alive on the space ship, bound 
to this technical wonder much as 
humanity is bound to earth, and it 
is principally with this period that 
the cycle is concerned.” 

Blomdahl’s plan for the score is 
said to contain ballets and large 
dance scenes, and part of the music 
will be electronic. In fact, the origi- 
nal book envisages something called 
the “Mima”, “an incredibly in- 
genious instrument which figures 
. . . aS a symbol of poetry, science 
and culture as well as cf truth and 
conscience”. 


Season’s End 


Now that the season is over, I 
thought I'd clean out my folder 
and find out what odds and ends I 
had tucked away that struck me 
as food for thought. This grab bag 
may inspire some weighty ideas on 
musical trends. 

The Russians, who have discov- 
ered the telephone, radio, Sputniks, 
and Van Cliburn, have learned how 
to make violins as good as Stradi- 
varius originals. The report in this 
discovery announced that the new 
Soviet violins were tested against 
a 1717 Strad. “The violins were 
played behind a screen, and the 
jury decided that five violins made 
by the Soviet master-Denis Yaro- 
voy were as good as the Stradi- 
varius.” 

Emmett Kelly, world-famous cir- 
cus clown, now can be ranked with 
Jack Benny, Danny Kaye, and 
Marcel Marceau among comedians 
who have appeared with symphony 
orchestras. This past season he ap- 
peared with the Savannah Sym- 
phony. 


a 
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Personalities 





Leonard Bernstein has received two 
new honors. He was the recipient of 
Columbia University’s Alice M. Dit- 
son Award for 1958 and he was also 
presented with an award from the 
American Jewish Congress. 


Izler Solomon is currently in Israel 
to conduct a series of 30 concerts as 
a part of the tenth anniversary cele- 
brations of that nation. This summer 
he will again return to Aspen, Colo., 
where he is music director of the 
festival. 


Leontyne Price made her Vienna 
Staatsoper debut on May 24, in the 
title role of “Aida”, repeating her 
performance on May 28. Giulietta 
Simionato was the Amneris, and 


Herbert von Karajan conducted. 





Photo-Kuehn 


Nicanor Zabaleta_ discusses the 
music of Handel and Ravel in 
Baden-Baden, where he _ recently 
played. From the left: Mr. von 
Prittwitz und Gaffron, Kurdirector; 
C. A. Vogt, conductor of the Kur 
Orchestra; and Mr. Zabaleta 


Zino Francescatti is currently 
touring Europe, making appearances 
with important orchestras and in re- 
cital. He will appear at Tanglewood 
and the Lewisohn Stadium this sum- 
mer and in August at the Salzburg 
Festival. He returns to the United 
States in December for another sold- 
out tour. 


Ruth Slenczynska opened her first 
Latin American tour with a recital in 
Ciudad Trujillo, capital of the 
Dominican Republic, on May 30. Her 
more than a dozen appearances on a 
four-week tour will reach their climax 
with three all-Chopin recitals at the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires. The 
pianist returns to the United States in 
time to appear at Lewisohn Stadium 
in an all-Tchaikovsky program con- 
ducted by Pierre Monteux, on July 2. 


Julian Olevsky will be soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony in the Tchai- 
kovsky Violin Concerto, under the 
direction of Fritz Reiner, at the 
Ravinia Park Festival, on July 3. 


Ellen Faull and her husband, Dr. 
Maurice Gordon, became the parents 
recently of a daughter, Judith Sara. 


Giuseppe Campora recently left for 
Italy for a vacation and some record- 
ing sessions. He returns in September, 
after which he will be heard in opera 
in Philadelphia, at the Metropolitan, 
and on television in Toronto. He will 
also sing twice on the Firestone pro- 
gram, and in Oklahoma, Cuba, Rhode 
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Island, Louisiana, Florida, Connecti- 
cut, and other places. 


Isaac Stern will make three appear- 
ances with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at the Brussels World’s Fair, July 
2-4. He will begin his annual Ameri- 
can tour with an engagement with 
the Chicago Symphony on Oct. 28. 


Renata Tebaldi has resumed a 
heavy schedule of European engage- 
ments, and this summer she will 
record the leading soprano roles in 
“The Girl of the Golden West” and 
“Madama Butterfly”. Next season she 
will make around 40 opera and 
recital appearances in the United 
States, appearing in the openings of 
both the Metropolitan and Chicago 
operas. 


Anna Russell has a heavy schedule 
ahead of her. For three months this 
summer she will tour the Far East 
and islands of the Pacific, including 
appearances at Formosa, Honk Kong, 
New Zealand, and the Fiji Islands. 
In October she sails for a two-month 
tour of Great Britain and Ireland and 
will begin her annual tour of the 
United States in mid-December. Her 
sixth Columbia LP record titled 
“Anna _ Russell’s Practical Banana 
Promotion” will be released in Sep- 
tember. 


William Clauson, balladeer and 
guitarist, has taken time out from his 
Latin American tour to record a new 
LP for Capitol Records, with an 18- 
piece mariachi orchestra, Los Maria- 
chis de Pepe Villa. “A Clauson 
Concert”, which was recorded at the 
Wellington Town Hall in New Zea- 
land, was released by Capitol in May. 
In late September he returns for a 
tour of the Scandinavian countries 
and will open a Mexican restaurant in 
Stockholm. 


Gloria Lane, who recently sang 
Amneris in a special performance of 
“Aida” in Graz, Austria, will be the 
guest soloist for the opening of the 
Promenade Concert season in Lon- 
don, on July 26. She will sing Baba 
in “The Rake’s Progress” at the 
Glyndebourne Festival this summer 
and will again assume the role for a 
televised performance over BBC-TV 
on Aug. 4. 


Martha Lipton will sing in a 
Honegger program on June 15 at the 
Vienna Festival. On June 27 and 30 
she will appear as Amneris in “Aida” 
at the Paris Opera. 


Eugene Haynes sails for Europe on 
June 25 to fulfill concert engagements. 
During his tour the pianist will per- 
form at the festival at Denmark’s 
historic Hinsgavl Castle and at the 
Brussels World’s Fair. 


Helen Alexander, soprano, has just 
returned from a tour of the capitals 
of Europe and the British Isles and 
also appeared at the music centers of 
Spain and Portugal last season. 


Claire Watson has been invited by 
the Munich Opera to sing the 
Countess in “The Marriage of Figaro” 
at the opening performance of the 
newly reconstructed Cuvellier-Theatre 
in the Munich Palace on June 14. She 
will repeat the role in the Munich 
Festival. 





Bob McIntyre 
Mildred Miller enjoys a vacation in 
Colorado Springs with her husband, 
Lt. Col. Wesley Posvar, who is sta- 
tioned at the nearly Air Force 


Academy 
Helen Laird, a winner of the 
Blanche Thebom Scholarship, has 


been engaged as a leading soprano in 
Kassel, Germany, next season, and 
will appear in the opening of the new 
Kassel Opera house in either “Fidelio” 
or “Die Meistersinger” around Christ- 
mas. Four other West German opera 
houses wished to engage the soprano 


Mr. and Mrs. Artur Rubinstein with the Marquesa Olga de Cadaval (right) 
at her palace in Sintra, Portugal. The pianist donated his services to 


Portugal’s oldest musical society, Socied 


ad de Conciertos, and following 


his concert the Marquesa gave a dinner for 1,300 persons to honor Mr. 
Rubinstein and to provide a setting for his decoration by the Portuguese 


Minister of Education 








for next season. 


Lorenzo Alvary is singing in Carl 
Ebert’s production of “Cosi fan tutte” 
with the Municipal Opera in Berlin 
this month, as part of a German 
Mozart Festival. He recently sang 
Ochs in “Der Rosenkavalier” at the 
Stuttgart Opera in several guest ap- 
pearances. 


Mischa Elman was guest of honor 
on May 4 at a reception at the home 
of Carl Tollefsen. Several musicians 
of note were on hand to pay tribute 
to the violinist, who is celebrating the 
50th anniversary of his American 
debut this year. 


“Elfriede Broneder 


Hilde Gueden receives the Silver 
Rose awarded by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic for “outstanding artistic 
achievements” from Helmut Wo- 
bish, manager of the orchestra 


Pamela Bowden is appearing as 
soloist in festivals in Aldeburgh, Cam- 
bridge, and Bath, England, this spring 
and summer. The contralto is also 
singing in the opening concert of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic’s Promenade 
Concerts and is making Channel Isles 
appearances. She sang in a recording 
of Michael Tippett’s “A Child of 
Our Time”, which has just be re- 
leased. 


Rudolf Serkin’s daughter, Elizabeth, 
has become engaged to Edmund Lud- 
wig, lawyer, and Jascha Heifetz’s 
daughter, Josepha, a pianist, has 
married Robert Byrne, editor of a 
San Francisco engineering magazine. 


Adele Addison will be married to 
Norman Berger at the end of June 
before an extremely busy summer, 
which will include singing twice in 
Tanglewood, and in “The Creation” at 
Red Rocks, Denver. 


Fernando Corena will make his 
debut at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires in July. Among other operas m 
which he will sing during a six-week 
engagement are “Don Pasquale” and 
“Samson et Dalila”. 


Michael Tree, violinist, will present 
the world premiere of Leonard 
Kastle’s Andantino for violin and 
piano at the Festival of Two Worlds 
in Spoleto, Italy, on June 8. 


Ernst and Lory Wallfisch, viola 
and piano duo, were invited to pef- 
form a recital at the Woodward 
Gallery of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art on May 8. This was the first 
recital sponsored by Musica dia 
Camera, a new organization W 
plans to bring rarely heard music to 
Baltimore. 
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Eger Players 


Carnegie Recital Hall, May 3.— 
Joseph Eger, the excellent French 
horn player, and his chamber music 

up consisting of the violinist Dixie 
Blackstone, the cellist Howard Colf, 
and the pianist Herbert Rogers, pre- 
sented a program of works by Vivaldi, 
Brahms, Berkeley, Vally Weigl, and 
Prokofieff. 

A trio sonata for violin, cello, and 
piano, by Vivaldi was given its first 
New York performance; Berkeley’s 
“Theme and Variations” for horn, 
violin, and piano had its first United 
States performance; and Vally Weigl’s 
“Dear Earth”, a musical setting to 
five poems by Frederika Blankner, 
was heard for the first time anywhere 
at all. 

Except for the Vivaldi work, which 
is gratifying music with a dramatic 
and virtuosic fiair, the featured pre- 
mieres were disappointing. The Berke- 
ley piece shows a certain technical 
glibness, but does not stand on its 
own feet; and Vally Weigl’s work was 
too undecided between plain naivety 
and over-intellectualized sentimental- 
ism to carry any sort of message. For 
the latter, Loren Welch, baritone, 
joined the group. A fine young singer 
with a secure, round voice and sensi- 
tive delivery. 

Prokofieff’s “Overture on Hebrew 
Themes” closed the concert, and here 
as in the other numbers of the pro- 
gram, the proficiency of the master 
musician Eger and his congenial part- 
ners was always in evidence.—J. F. S. 


Nico Castel ......... Tenor 


Town Hall, May 4, 2:30 p. m. 
(Debut)—This year’s winner of “Th 
Joy in Singing” award, given at the 
end of Winifred Cecil’s stimulating 
series, is Nico Castel, a native of 
Lisbon, Portugal. 

Mr. Castel has studied in Caracas, 
Venezuela, in Temple University, and 
in Germany and Italy, during a period 
of military service. His Town Hall 
debut revealed him as a singer of 
great promise and superior artistry. 

Although his is a light tenor, it is 
a voice of lyric quality and its flexi- 
bility was demonstrated to excellent 
advantage in songs by Monteverdi, 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Falla, Brahms 
and Alberto Ginastera. Even at this 
telatively early stage in his career, 
Mr. Castel has a sound sense of in- 
terpretation, and he is not baffled by 
a variety of styles. 

Mr. Castel, with Edward Schick at 
the piano, also gave the first New 
York performance of Serge de 
Gastyne’s “Unrealities No. 5”, a not 
very eventful setting of an E. E. Cum- 
mings text. —wW. L. 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, May 4.— 
.,season’s final concert in Max 
Pollikoff’s admirable series was a gala 
occasion. Besides four new chamber 
works there was a new opera, no less, 
and a very good one, “Escurial” by 
Marvin Levy. 
Mr. Levy has used Lionel Abel’s 
h version of a play by Michel 
de Ghelderode for his libretto. The 
opera, which is in one act, lasts just 
er an hour in performance. The 
Subject is lurid and eminently >per- 
atic: a Spanish king, in the Escurial, 
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is waiting for his queen to die, as the 
dogs howl outside. He has poisoned 
her because she did not love him and 
he has discovered that she did love 
his jester, Folial. The jester enters 
and the king plays cat-and-mouse with 
him for a while and finally has him 
strangled. Then he goes off sardon- 
ically to pay his respects to his dead 
wife. 

In this opera, which is cyclic in 
form and very expertly developed, 
Mr. Levy writes with complete dra- 
matic freedom and notable resource- 
fulness both of melodic invention and 
harmonic coloring. The characters are 
sharply etched; the contrasts between 
violent passion and introspective heart- 
break are skillfully exploited in the 
score; and the whole work is astir 
with life. 

Mr. Levy was fortunate in his per- 
formers. Robert Rue, as the King, 
sang and acted with gripping intensity 
and imagination. Loren Driscoll was 
also vivid, as Folial. And in lesser 
roles, Roy Lazarus, as the Monk, and 
Rod Winchell, as the Executioner, 
were excellent. Mr. Rue and Mr. 
Driscoll had nearly the whole score 
to themselves and they built the ten- 
sion to a shattering climax. 

Margaret Hillis conducted the or- 
chestra, which was of chamber pro- 
portions, with complete authority and 
eloquence. The costumes were ap- 
propriate and the functional decor 
quite sufficient for illusion. With this 
opera, Mr. Levy establishes himself 
as a major talent. 

The chamber works all had points 
of attraction. Avery Claflin’s “Ori- 
ole”, for two flutes and two clarinets, 
is based on the actual bird’s song and 
amusingly developed. The orioles 
sounded Brahmsian at times but they 
were expert harmonists and con- 
trapuntists. The sensitive players were 
Martin Orenstein and Andrew Lolya, 
flutes, and Charles Russo and Aldo 
Simonelli, clarinets. 

Donald Lybbert’s Chamber Sonata 
for French horn, viola, and piano, 
was principally notable for its un- 
canny effects in blending pianissimo 
horn and viola tone. It was master- 
fully performed by Joseph Eger, 
Emanuel Vardi, and Herbert Rogers. 

Ursula Mamlok’s intricate, some- 
what unidiomatic Woodwind Quintet 
boasted some fascinating textures and 
rhythmic devices, despite its excessive 
length. It was briskly played by the 
New Art Wind Quintet. 

The “Serenata d’estate” (“Summer 
serenade”) by George Rochberg em- 
ploys the twelve-tone idiom in a 
poetic and yet firmly organized way 
to evoke impressions of nature. It 
was deftly played by Lois Schaefer, 
flute; Myor Rosen, harp; Leonid Bo- 
lotine, guitar; Max Pollikoff, violin; 
Harry Zaratzian, viola; and Jules 
Eskin, cello. —R. S. 


Interracial Fellowship Chorus 


Carnegie Hall, May 4. — For its 
eleventh annual appearance, the 130- 
voice Interracial Fellowship Chorus 
gave the premiere of “Canticle of 
Peace” by Yugoslav-born Andre 
Singer, and what was described as 
the first complete American perform- 
ance of Haydn’s “Mariazellermesse”. 

After beginning with some uncom- 
plicated music — ‘‘Three Shaker- 
Songs”, arranged by the Chorus’ con- 
ductor, Harold Aks—the singers un- 
dertook the “Canticle”. It is a jong 
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work, with a text derived from a 
volume of Walt Whitman’s Civil War 
diary called “Specimen Days”. The 
piece, commissioned by the Inter- 
racial Music Council, has four sec- 
tions, “Night Battle”, “Campbell 
Hospital”, “The Prisoners” and “A 
Silent Night Ramble”. Although Mr. 
Singer is a gifted writer for chorus 
and orchestra, he has not sufficiently 
captured the drama and passion of 
the Whitman text. His idiom is sim- 
ple enough for any listener to under- 
stand at first hearing, but the words 
were seldom made clear. Only the 
soloists in their brief parts — Betty 
Allen, mezzo-soprano, and Lee Cass, 
baritone—made the text meaningful. 
However the audience responded to 
the spirit of the work and gave all 
concerned, including Mr. Singer, long 
applause. 

The Haydn “Mariazeller” Mass was 
more gratifying all round, and Mr. 
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Aks and his singers performed a valu- 
able service by bringing this melodi- 
ous and inspired score to life again. 
The soloists in the Haydn, in addi- 
tion to Miss Allen and Mr. Cass, 
were Charlotte Holloman, soprano, 
and Marven Worden, tenor. Bronson 
Ragan was organist. —wW. L. 


MacRae Cook .... . Pianist 


Town Hall, May 5 (Debut).—Mac- 
Rae Cook, a young North Carolina 
pianist, is evidently not afraid of a 
challenge, for his program was a 
formidable one that would have tried 
the resources of the hardiest pianists. 
Unfortunately, though obviously tal- 
ented, Mr. Cook was not wise at this 
stage of his development with all his 
choices. He has not yet the technical 
equipment to master such works as 
Ravel’s “Gaspard de la nuit”, Chopin’s 
B minor Sonata, or Liszt “Transcen- 
dental” Etudes. His approach was of- 
ten miniature in scale, lacking in a 
wide emotional as well as dynamic 
range. 

Completely contrary, however, was 
his interpretation of Copland’s Piano 
Variations, which was impressive for 
its dramatic strength and variety of 
tonal color. Purcell’s Suite in C ma- 
jor and two nocturnes of John Field 
were also suitable for the pianist’s 
talents. Here his playing was gentle, 
poetic, and highly personal—all per- 
formed with a serenity that com- 
manded attention. —F, M., Jr. 


Maria de Lourdes 
Cruz Lopes ... . Soprano 


Town Hall, May 6 (Debut)—This 
recital was the United States debut of 
Maria de Lourdes Cruz Lopes, Brazil- 
ian soprano. In arias from Purcell’s 
“Dio and Aeneas”, Lully’s Thesée”, 
and Stradella’s “Il Floridoro” she re- 
vealed impressive lyricism and emo- 
tional identification, which made itself 
known by means of sensitive shading 
of dynamics and phrases. Her tech- 
nique was good, except for occasional 
scooped notes and a tendency toward 
inexact pitch, but she overcame these 
deficiencies before she had finished her 





program. Her voice was in itself of no 
extraordinary beauty, but Miss Lopes 
exploited its resources with unusual 
intelligence and delicacy of feeling. 
Miss Lopes successfully projected 
the moods of Mussorgsky’s “Songs 
and Dances of Death”, two French 
chansons and numerous South Ameri- 
can songs. Chausson’s “Le Temps des 
Lilas” was rich in expression. Songs 
given their first North American per- 
formances were Mignone’s “Pinhao 
Quente”, Guarnieri’s very attractive 
“Den-Bau” (a song without words) and 
“Sai Arué”; and “Redondilha” and 
“Mokocé-cé-maka” by Villa-Lobos, of 
which the former was the more pleas- 
ing. Ginastera’s attractive “Cancion ai 
Arbol del Olvido” was heard, and 
other songs on the program were by 
Breville, Villa-Lobos, Schubert, and 
Brahms. Werner Singer was the skilled 
accompanist, —D. B. 


Dessoff Choirs 


Carnegie Hall, May 8.—All honor 
to Newell Jenkins, to the Dessoff 
Choirs and the Symphony of the Air 
for an inspired performance of Cheru- 
bini’s Missa Solemnis in D minor, a 
work of the loftiest genius which 
ranks with the Masses of Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert and Beethoven. In 
Cherubini we find the purity of line 
and melodic felicity, the lightness 
and strength of structure of Mozart, 
combined with an heroic style and 
massive power reminiscent of Bee- 
thoven. 

It is high time that this great com- 
poser was rediscovered. Arturo Tos- 
canini’s blazing interpretation of the 
Requiem is still fresh in our mem- 
ories. More recently, the American 
Opera Society has brought us the op- 
era “Medea”, with Eileen Farrell in 
the title role. And only nine days 
before this concert, Leon Barzin had 
introduced Cherubini’s Coronation 
Mass in A major to New York. But 
there are many treasures as yet un- 
heard, and we should not have to 
wait too long to hear the familiar 
ones again. 

Cherubini composed his towering 
Missa Solemnis in D minor about 
1811, and in the succeeding decades 
it made its way throughout Europe 
and even to the United States. It has 
been long neglected and forgotten. 

Mr. Jenkins conducted it superbly, 
with the greatest vigor and emotional 
sincerity, but also with a firm sense 
of style. Passion and dignity were 
flawlessly blended. The solo quartet 
was made up of Olivia Bonelli, so- 
prano; Beatrice Krebs, contralto; 
Loren Driscoll, tenor; and Norman 
Farrow, baritone; and the other two 
solo parts required by the score were 
taken by Joan Marie Moynagh, so- 
prano; and Grant Williams, tenor. 
Among the evening’s delights was 
their singing of the sublime solo sex- 
tet, “Et incarnatus est”, in which 
Cherubini’s mastery of counterpoint 
is united with the most poignant ex- 
pressive power. But the whole work 
abounds in amazing touches of vocal 
color, technical wizardry, and religi- 
ous vision. One left the hall refreshed 
and shaken by a masterpiece.—R. S. 


The Paulist Choristers 


Town Hall, May 8.—In observance 
of the 100th year since the foundation 
of the Paulist Fathers, the Paulist 
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Choristers under the direction of 
Father Foley gave a concert, including 
works by Palestrina, Brahms, Handel, 
di Lasso, and Howard Hanson. 

The choir, consisting of men’s and 
boys’ voices sang with a commendable 
standard and dedication, albeit bal- 
ance, rhythmic stability, and security 
of pitch did not always prove to be 
unfailing, notably in the more difficult 
polyphonic numbers. “Four Lenten 
Offertories” and “All In The April 
Evening”, two works by the group’s 
accompanist Frank Campbell-Watson, 
were also performed. —J. F.S. 


Paul Robeson 


Carnegie Hall, May 9.—Paul Robe- 
son, now over 60 years old, made his 
first local appearance on the concert 
podium after eleven years of absence. 

As could have been expected, en- 
thusiasm ran high in the rows of the 
sold-out auditorium, but the pre- 
cautionary measure of placing a con- 
tingent of policemen outside the hall 
and in front of the stage entrance 
proved to be superfluous. From the 
Standing ovation at Mr. Robeson’s 
entrance, to his final encore, the 
recitation of “The Rail Splitter”, the 
evening proceeded comme il faut, and 
sensation-hungry kibitzes must have 
been bitterly disappointed. Mr. Robe- 
son was of course in full command of 
the evening. Never have I seen an 
artist, who, by his sheer personality, 
can hold such complete interest and 
attention of a public, young and old, 
intellectual and ignorant. And yet, he 
did not “push”, remained always in 
the frame of good taste, natural, easy- 
going, humorous, and serious. 

His vocal program, consisting main- 
ly of folk songs, was rendered in 
English, Czechoslovakian, German, 
Russian, Chinese, and Yiddish. Inter- 
spersed was a brief lecture on the 
relation between African and Chinese 
music, and spoken lines from the last 
act of Shakespeare’s “Othello”. In a 
spontaneous delivery of the spiritual 
“We are climbing Jacob’s Ladder”, 
Mr. Robeson was joined by the 
audience. 

Although a certain loss in volume 
and resonance made the use of micro- 
phones necessary, Mr. Robeson’s 
voice has still preserved an ample 
amount of dramatic depth and excit- 
ing flavor, and the “Ol’ Man River”, 
which brought the printed program to 
a close, was as moving and penetrat- 
ing as ever. Alan Booth, accompanist, 
was also heard in several piano solos. 


Julia Rajauskas . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, May 11, 2:30 p.m. 
(Debut).—Julia Rajauskas has a defi- 
nite flair for the large Romantic com- 
positions, judging from her perform- 
ance of the Liszt B minor Sonata. 
Previously in the recital she had 
played intelligently, if somewhat cau- 
tiously, but in the sonata the music 
suddenly caught fire and sang with 
passion. It is not easy to hold this 
sonata together, and it demands great 
physical strength, but these challenges 
were met with surprising ease. She 
did not stress the work’s Mephisto- 
phelean aspects, but let its impact 
carry on the strength of her youthful 
exuberance. 

Born in Pittsburgh of Lithuanian 
parents, Miss Rajauskas also included 
on her program Beethoven’s Thirty- 
Two Variations in C minor, the Paga- 
nini-Liszt, “La Campanella”, and a 
Chopin group, as well as shorter 
pieces by Ciurlionis, Banaitis, Bach- 
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Siloti, and Debussy. In the Beethoven 
too little attention was given to nu- 
ance and detail, and her tone became 
steely in the fortissimo range. The 
Chopin was also variable. She had 
not completely solved the rhythmic 
problems of the Chopin B flat minor 
Scherzo; however, the Mazurka, Op. 
17, No. 4, was elegant in its phrasing. 
If not yet a finished pianist, Miss 
Rajauskas showed that she possesses 
the temperament and the talent that 
are the makings of an artist, and her 
next appearance will be watched with 
interest. —F. M. Jr. 


Benjamin Oren .... . Pianist 
Leslie Chabay ....... Tenor 


Carnegie Recital Hall, May 11.— 

In a joint recital, Benjamin Oren per- 
formed three Bethoven piano sonatas, 
and Leslie Chabay sang Schubert’s 
“Die schoene Muellerin”. Mr. Oren’s 
choices were the Sonatas in F major, 
Op. 10, No. 2; C minor, Op. 13; and 
E flat major, Op. 31, No. 3. 
Mr. Oren’s playing of the Sonata in F 
was full of temperament and sensitive 
understanding, achieved by means of 
exceptional technical skill. The rich- 
ness and depth of this early Beethoven 
work were exposed. In playing the 
“Pathetique”, the pianist became at 
times overexcited and his technique 
suffered accordingly. But it was a 
generally rewarding interpretation, al- 
though it fell a bit short of having the 
necessary breadth and grandeur. The 
E flat major Sonata was the least well- 
realized of the three from the aspects 
of both control and expression. The 
motive that opens the first movement 
was not always clearly articulated, and 
one had the uncomfortable sensation 
of hurry and construction in the play- 
ing of the later movements. 

Mr. Chabay’s singing of the song 
cycle “Die schoene Muellerin” was 
memorable for its consummate artistry 
and understanding. The tenor’s voice, 
though steely, was strong and depend- 
able throughout its ample compass, 
and brilliant in the uppermost register. 
He was impeccable in diction and 
phrasing. Mr. Oren was a sensitive 
accompanist. —D. B. 


Modern Jazz Quartet 


Town Hall, May 12.—The lovely, 
long-haired lady, called “serious 
music”, and the crude “jazz” fellow, 
who used to blow so much about sex, 
sadness, violence, and ecstatic gaity, 
were for a long time regarded as abso- 
lutely incompatible. Any sort of com- 
panionship between the two, even on 
a platonic basis, was carefully pre- 
vented, although some of the lady’s 
guardians—from Stravinsky on down 
—appreciated a great deal what the 
jazzy fellow had to say. More and 
more often they invited jazzy Joe to 
have tea with the fine lady, making 
polite conversation, and trying to 
laugh at his jokes. But jazzy Joe did 
not dare to appreciate that. He was 
afraid his friends at home would 
ridicule him and not like him any 
more. After all, he was a rude, un- 
educated fellow, who lived on the 
other side of the tracks and was sup- 
posed to stay there. 

Basically, however, Joe did not 
want to. And while he went on to 
blow in his essentially primitive 
fashion (beside a few rather minor 
developments like the Chicago Swing 
and so on), he wanted to know more 
about the “art” of music. Secretly he 
came to study the achievements of 
music many, many years ago, and 
found out that there is much more to 


it than a few given harmonies and an 
8 or 16 bar chorus. He liked that. 
Because it gave him so many stimuli 
and new ideas in his own way of 
thinking. And soon after the second 
war he quit all his secret night classes, 
and announced openly that he would 
go to college. Jazz goes to College! 

Since then, jazzy Joe is persistently 
on his way to becoming a full-fledged, 
educated, well-trained artist. Gillespie, 
Parker, Monk, Bruebeck, Mulligan, 
Baker, Hamilton, and the Australians 
are only a few of the long-haired 
alumni with the crew cut. 

In a very important position among 
them is John Lewis and his Modern 
Jazz Quartet. With such brilliant 
musicians as Milton Jackson, Percy 
Heath, and Conny Kay, all coming 
from the jazz side, this group repre- 
sents one of the most prominent 
voices for marriage of both music 
forms, without ever denying its origi- 
nal derivation. Jazz as a vast and 
inevitable epoch in music needs a 
bridge to our “serious music”, and 
since this bridge has to be build from 
both sides, it is about time that the 
task is not left only to the composers 
of the long-hair camp. 

On their way, Mr. Lewis and his 
men have three major obstacles to 
overcome. The first one is prejudice, 
ignorance, and malevolence; this is a 
common trend in man’s history for 
anyone taking a new step, and one 
does not have to worry too much 
about that. The second danger for the 
group is that of becoming too in- 
tellectualized in iis approach, trying 
to be “popier than the pope” and thus 
loosing creative freedom. The third 
hazard lies in the concrete combina- 
tion of the ensemble. With piano, 
vibraphon, bass, and percussion, its 
expressive possibilities are limited. 
The sound becomes unnecessarily 
percussive, and looses the emotional 
quality without which good music is 
unthinkable. 

But these are things that can 
surely be modified and overcome 
during the further progression of the 
quartet’s art. One is grateful for the 
work of Mr. Lewis and his group, 
which, with its thorough musicianship, 
inventiveness, and taste, occupies an 
unchallenged place in today’s world 
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Wolpe and Hindemith 
Premieres Given 


B. de Rothschild Foundation, May 
14.—The American premiere of the 
Paul Hindemith-Bert Brecht “Lehr- 
stueck”, of 1929, served as a needed 
reminder of how magnificently Hinde- 
mith was writing in the 1920’s. The 
text is a pretentious and somewhat 
muddled allegory about a flier who 
has crashed and who has to learn 
to annihilate his ego before he can 
face death. But Hindemith has illu- 
minded it with music and soaring mel- 
odic beauty and superb texture. 

The performance was a model of 
what wonders imagination can work 
with limited theatrical facilities. Mar- 
garet Hillis, who has been developing 
apace as a conductor these past few 
years, led a chamber orchestra in the 
studio and another situated in a hall- 
way off it. The American Concert 
Choir was banked behind the orches- 





tra. Another chorus, made up of 
members of the Collegiate Chorale, 
was seated back of the audience, 
These singers illuminated their faces 
with flashlights when they performed, 

Martha Graham and Leroy Leath- 
erman had staged the work, using 
every resource of light, space, and 
sound to create illusion. Charles Hy- 
man’s set and lighting were admir- 
able, and Jan Syrjala provided the 
striking sound effects, which included 
an airplane crash. Vivian Fine was 
the producer and musical director. 
Especially fascinating was Bertram 
Ross’s choreography for the surreal- 
istic episode for three dancers, a 
trunk murder with circus trappings 
that evoked the pathological over- 
tones of the 1920’s with magical allv- 
siveness. 

The solo performers were all dis- 
tinguished. Stefan Schnabel made the 
banal (narrative) role of the Philos- 
opher deeply impressive, through 
sheer magnetism. James Wainner 
sang and acted the role of the One 
Who Has Fallen with equal beauty 
of voice and gesture. Paul Ukena 
was vivide as the Spectator. And 
Bertram Ross was awesome in the 
role of Death. He was joined by 
Gene McDonald and John Rawlings 
in the brilliant dance episode. 

The Hindemith was preceded by 
the premiere of a work commissioned 
by the B. de Rothschild Foundation, 
Stefan Wolpe’s Quintet with Voice 
(1957). This extremely difficult score 
was dutifully performed by Frederic 
Fuller, baritone; Richard Berg, French 
horn; Sterling Hunkins, cello; Sonya 
Kahn, harp; Jack Kreiselman, clari- 
net; and Lalan Parrott, piano; with 
Miss Hillis conducting. It seemed to 
me that Mr. Wolpe was abusing 
rather than using the twelve-tone 
idiom in this piece, which is firmly 
organized but made up the wisps of 
thematic material at the extremes of 
the compass put together with a 
maximum of complication and dis- 
continuity. For those who like musi- 
cal crossword puzzles, this is an ideal 
challenge. —R. S. 


Quarter Century 
Of John Cage 


Town Hall, May 15.—“Much mad- 
ness is divinest sense”. John Cage, 
who offered a retrospective glance at 
25 years of his music in this startling 
and refreshing concert, might well 
have taken this apothegm of Emily 
Dickinson as his motto. Mr. Cage is 
one of the amiable eccentrics of 
music, a dauntless experimenter who 
pours out ideas that other composers 
will be able to use perhaps more 
fully than he does himself. 

Some of this program was sheer 
fooling, such as the Piano Concerto 
(1957-58), in which the pianist crawls 
under the piano at several points and 
almost disappears into it in one tense 
passage. “Harmonious fusion of sound 
is not here an objective”, writes Mr. 
Cage, in the understatement of the 
century. Everyone in the orchestra 
produces not only weird sounds with 
the conventional instruments but 
varies this by bursting paper bags, 
blowing toy whistles, etc., in the 
maddest Toy Symphony ever dreamed. 
The sight of Merce Cunningham do- 
ing slow semaphore signals as “con- 
ductor” is the crowning touch in this 
musical bedlam. 

But other works were much more 
serious in cast and full of beautiful 
sonority and color. The “Construc- 
tion in Metal” (1937) which resem- 
bles a gamelan in its effects, is one 
of the best percussion pieces of our 
time. And the excerpts from 
“Sonatas and Interludes” (1946-48) 
reveal the fascinating possibilities of 
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the “prepared” piano. Maro Ajemian, 
for whom they were written, played 
them with admirable concentration. 

Compelling were the “Six Short 
Inventions for Seven Instruments” 
(1934), which form the final part of 
a trio called Solo with Obbligato 
Accompaniment of 2 Voices in 
Canon. Mr. Cage is no mean con- 
trapuntist, an ability he uses to give 
spinal strength to many of his works. 

The “Imaginary Landscape No. 1” 
(1939), a recording of constant and 
variable frequency records, cymbal 
and piano, is no mere patchwork of 
squawks and squeaks but a curiously 
evocative sound pattern, of which the 
mind makes sense, even though no 
specific sense may be inherent in it. 
In this, Mr. Cage is the Jackson 
Pollock of music. 

In “The Wonderful Widow of Eight- 
teen Springs” (1942), the voice, in a 
sort of monotonous chant, is accom- 
panied by rhythmic figures rapped out 
on the case of the piano. With the sim- 
plest of means a definite emotional ef- 
fect is achieved. Arline Carmen was 
the comely and capable singer. “She Is 
Asleep” (1943) for voice with “pre- 
pared” piano, contains some fascinat- 
ing slides for the voice that brought 
back vivid memories of the incom- 
parable Elsie Houston in her ma- 
cumba songs. The Quartet for 12 tom 
toms was interesting as a demonstra- 
tion of rhythm and timbre but too 
long and too unvaried. 

David Tudor produced some deaf- 
ening but by no means chaotic or 
uninteresting sonorities in the Music 
for Carillon (1954) which was 
“written as points on paper, found by 
placing template stencils at structural 
points”—-whatever that means! 

One of the major delights of the 
evening was the kaleidoscopic “Wil- 
liams Mix” (1952), an assemblage of 
different tapes performed with an im- 
pressive battery of equipment. This 
brought “manually produced sounds, 
including the literature of music”, 
“wind produced sounds, including 
songs”, and other sounds which pro- 
priety forbids me to describe. But, 
once again, the end result was a 
wonderful jolt to the imagination and 
a completely new sonorous experi- 


ence. 

I hope to be alive in 1983 to hear 
Mr. Cage’s retrospective concert of 
50 years of his music and I feel sure 
that it will be madder than ever. 


Josephine Buuck . . .Soprano 


Town Hall, May 18, 5:30 p. m.— 
For her second Town Hall recital, 
Miss Buuck offered a group of Schu- 
bert and Strauss Lieder, an aria from 
Cilea’s “Adriana Lecouvreur”, three 
songs by Howard Swanson and a 
group of Spirituals. Her program 


closed with the “Morte di Marg- 
herita” aria from Boito’s ‘“Mefis- 
tofele”’. 


_ Miss Buuck, who has had exten- 
sive oratorio experience, is an am- 
bitious singer. Unfortunately, she 
did not, on this occasion, seem to 
have the vocal equipment to sustain 
such a varied and difficult program. 
Although her voice has a sweet qual- 
ity, it is limited in both range and 
dynamics. The accompanist was Otto 
Herz. —wW. L. 


Graciela Rivera . . . .Soprano 


Town Hall, May 18.—Before she 
sang a note, Graciela Rivera received 
& prolonged welcome from an ex- 
tremely appreciative audience in Town 

Miss Rivera is a native of 
Puerto Rico, and her recital was 
— by the Society of Puerto 

Newspapermen and Writers. 
She has had considerable experience, 
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having sung “Lucia” at the Metro- 
politan six seasons ago and taken 
roles with the New York City Opera 
and in opera festivals in Puerto Rico. 

Miss Rivera’s recital began with an 
aria from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” 
and ended with the Adam variations, 
“Ah! vous dirai-je maman”. There 
were songs by Brahms and Richard 
Strauss, a group by Granados, the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” and 
short works by Rossini and Bellini. 

Throughout the evening, Miss 
Rivera sang with ease and assurance. 
The roulades in the Mozart and Ros- 
sini were executed commendably, and 
the finale of the “Shadow Song” 
showed fine control. Her voice was 
pretty and it had color, but it lacked 
volume and did not have the dra- 
matic quality required for Brahms 
and Strauss lieder. Leo Taubman was 
at the piano, and Alfred Lichtenstein 
was flutist in the “Dinorah” and 
Adam pieces. —wW. L. 


Dorothy Bullock . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, May 25, 5:30 p. m— 
In her second Town Hall recital, the 
young Tennessee pianist, Dorothy 
Bullock, undertook four familiar yet 
formidable items from the standard 
repertory: Mendelssohn’s “Variations 
sérieuses”, Schumann’s “Kreisleriana”, 
the “Gaspard de la nuit” of Ravel 
and the “Taratella” by Liszt. 

The Ravel and the Liszt pieces re- 
quire a bravura style not yet evident 
in Miss Bullock’s equipment. But she 
made the Mendelssohn most agree- 
able. Her phrasing was in good taste 
and it was obvious she fully under- 
stood the emotional content of the 
score. The Schumann “Kreisleriana” 
can become noticeably long if it is 
not in the hands of a first-rate color- 
ist. Miss Bullock was not up to all the 
requirements, but she played with 
feeling, and impressed the friendly 
audience with her becoming personal 
modesty. i ee 


Opera in New York 


ZAMMIT 


Mannes College Offers 
Cosi Fan Tutte 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, May 14. 
—Many professional companies would 
be proud of the handsome production 
of “Cosi fan tutte” that the Opera 
Workshop and Orchestra of the 
Mannes College of Music presented 
on May 14 and 15. The performance 
bubbled with the high spiirts and joy- 
fulness that are contained in this 
music. No wonder the audience could 
be heard chuckling from pleasure 
throughout the fast-moving evening. 

“Cosi fan tutte,” of course, con- 
tains music that is extremely difficult 
to perform—technically and _ stylisti- 
cally—and it would be wrong to 
expect from such young performers 
the polished interpretations that come 
from more widely experienced and 
matured artists. This does not mean, 
however, that the production was not 
of high calibre, for it was. Particu- 
larly outstanding were the ensembles, 
and though the stage business seemed 
at times too busy, the singers con- 
ducted themselves in a skillful and 
knowledgeable manner. 

The cast for the first performance 
included Sheila Braidech, Joan Wall, 
Jerold Sien, Glade Peterson, Naomi 
Lieberman, and Charles Gibson; in 
the second performance were Marion 
Stevens, Anna Julia Hoyt, Mr. Sien, 
Robert Schmoor, Miss Lieberman, 
and Mr. Gibson. Carl Bamberger, 
music director, conducted with firm 
control, and with due consideration 
for the singer’s abilities. Others to 
whom praise is due are Ralph Herb- 


ert, stage director; Paul Berl and Otto 

Guth, associate musical directors, and 

Richard Ruchtarik, scenic advisor. 
—F. M., Jr. 


Hunter College Gives 
Milhaud, Rossini Operas 


Hunter College Playhouse, May 22. 
—Since its founding in 1952, the 
Hunter College Opera Association has 
added immensely to the cultural life 
of New York. In its few short years of 
existence it has presented members of 
the Opera Workshop in such works as 
Handel’s “Xerxes”, Martinu’s “What 
Men Live By”, Auber’s “Fra Diavolo”, 
among others. This year it offered two 
equally unfamiliar operas—Milhaud’s 
“Les Malheurs d’Orphée” and Rossini’s 
“The Marriage Merchant” (“La Cam- 
biale di Matrimonio”), and again the 
productions were ones to be proud of. 

Neither works can be termed mas- 
terpieces of the operatic genre, but to- 
gether they made for an enjoyable 
evening. Composed in 1924, to a 
libretto by Armand Lunel, Milhaud’s 
chamber opera deals with the Orpheus 
legend. As Lunel has so aptly written 
about Milhaud’s ideas on its treat- 
ment: “Imagine an Orpheus from Pro- 
vence, transpose the legend to Cama- 
rague, making Orpheus, who has used 
the ancient charms of his lyre upon 
animals, a bone setter, a healer... . 
Eurydice appears as an unattached 
daughter of that mysterious race of 
people, the gypsies. . . .” Orpheus, 
however, is only reunited with Eury- 
dice by his death—a touch of moderni- 
zation for our realistic world. 


Act I of the Hunter College production of “Les Malheurs d’Orphée’’. 
From the left: Ramon Gilbert, as Orphée; Martina Arroyo, as Eurydice; 
Irwin Densen, as the Basketweaver; Donald Slagel, as the Wheelwright; 
and Maurice Stern, as the Blacksmith 





A. F. Sozio 


The opera, while not long, is ex- 
tremely static—a “suite of tableaux” 
as Milhaud has written—without much 
drama in its score. And the musical 
treatment, except for the death of 
Eurydice, is not as moving as the 
legend might inspire it to be. Mainly 
lyrical, it is also terse and abrupt in 
its musical statement. 

The roles of Orpheus and Euridice 
were acted and sung with becoming 
simplicity by Ramon Gilbert and 
Martina Arroyo (a winner of this 
year’s Metropolitan Auditions of the 


Air). 
In contrast to the sorrows of the 
Milhaud, the extrovert music of 


Rossini offered a perfect foil. Believed 
to be Rossini’s first produced opera, 
“The Marriage Merchant” was treated 
by the students as the good-natured 
farce that it is, and the audience 
howled with delight at the words of 
the English adaptation of Charles 
Lloyd Holt. The cast, which was ob- 
viously enjoying itself as much as the 
listeners, included Leslie Faber, Carol 
Bergey, Maurice Stern, Annini Celli, 
Donald Slagel, and Eugene Green. 
Final words of praise must go to 
William Tarrasch, who conducted 
both operas; the tasteful staging of 
Rose Landver, and the appropriate 
settings of Richard Mason.—F. M., Jr.- 


Cornell College Holds 
60th May Festival 


Mt. Vernon, Iowa.—Rare enthus- 
iasm fired audiences at Cornell Col- 
lege’s 60th annual May Music Festi- 
val this year, due in large measure 
to two factors: the youthful perform- 
ers heard as soloists and the increased 
community support. 

Cornell MacNeil, baritone, opened 
the festival with a recital on Thurs- 
day evening, May 1. He brought im- 
pressive dramatic power to such 
operatic excerpts as Ford’s monologue 
from “Falstaff” and the “Largo al 
factotum” from “The Barber of 
Seville”. The sheer volume and rich- 
ness of the vocal sound itself was 
spine-tingli .g. 

The festival’s second evening wit- 
nessed a display of virtuosity by the 
violinist Julian Olevsky. The qualities 
that have brought this young artist 
early fame were always in evidence: 
suavity both of sound and of plat- 
form manner, a flair for the rhetorical 
flourish, nimble fingers, and a master 
showman’s ability to let no feat of 
technical skill go unnoticed. 

Fauré’s “Requiem” Heard 

The Saturday afternoon perform- 
ance of the Cornell Oratorio Society 
and the Chicago Symphony in Fauré’s 
“Requiem”, under the direction of 
George Schick, provided renewed op- 
portunity to hear Mr. MacNeil in one 
of the solo roles and a first acquaint- 
ance with the New York soprano 
Judith Raskin, in the other solo role. 
The chorus had been prepared by Paul 
Beckhelm, director of the conserva- 
tory. Miss Raskin, first brought to 
prominence by Mr. Schick in a cross- 
country tour of the NBC Opera Com- 
pany recently, returned in the evening 
to sing Barber’s “Knoxville: Summer 
of 1915” with the orchestra. Her light, 
clear tone projected with surprising 
clarity against the orchestral back- 
ground, though her diction did not. 

The orchestra’s share of this con- 
cluding evening concert was per- 
formed with rare spontaneity and 
warmth under Mr. Schick’s direction, 
the solo winds in “Semiramide” being 
particularly impressive for clean artic- 
ulation and intonation. As for the 
traditional closing encore at these 
festivals, Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance March No. 3”. 

—Robert Cantrick 
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Orchestras Appoint, 
Reappoint Conductors 


San Francisco.—The San Francisco 
Symphony’s board of governors has 


extended the contract of Enrique 
Jorda, conductor, for another five 
years. 


Los Angeles.—The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic has appointed H. Ar- 
thur Brown as resident conductor of 
the orchestra. His duties will include 
co-ordination and arrangement of pro- 
grams in co-operation with guest con- 
ductors for both the Hollywood Bowl 
and the winter seasons of the Phil- 
harmonic. Mr. Brown organized the 
E] Paso Symphony in 1930 and later 
was instrumental in forming orches- 
tras in Louisville and Tulsa. He re- 
mained with the Tulsa Philharmonic 
for nine seasons as conductor. 


Montclair, N. J—Mathys Abas has 
been named -conductor of the New 
Jersey Symphony, to replace the late 
Samuel Antek, who died in January. 
The 34-year-old Holland-born and 
trained conductor came to this coun- 
try in the early 1950s for further study 
and has been associated with various 
orchestras here since that time. Since 
1955 he has been conductor of the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Symphony. 





Hartford, Conn.—Fritz Mahler, 
who has been musical director of the 
Hartford Symphony during the last 
five years, has been re-engaged for 
the next three years. 


Tampa, Fla.—Alfredo Antonini has 
been appointed musical director of 
the Tampa Philharmonic Orchestra 
under a three-year contract effective 
with the season 1958-59. 

Rochester, N. Y. — Theodore 
Bloomfield has been engaged by the 
Rochester Philharmonic as its per- 
manent conductor, beginning with the 
1959-60 season. The 35-year-old 
American has been conductor of the 
Portland (Ore.) Symphony since 1955 
and will remain in that post through 
the coming season. However, he will 
conduct several of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic concerts during the 1958- 
59 season. 


Honolulu, T. H.—George Barati 
has signed a contract to remain as 
conductor of the Honolulu Symphony 
through Aug. 1, 1960. The pact will 
take him through his tenth year with 
the orchestra. Mr. Barati left last 
month for a two-month tour of lec- 
tures and conducting appearances in 
Europe. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Victor Feldbrill 
will be the new conductor of the Win- 
nipeg Symphony next season. The 
orchestra has had a season of guest 
conductors following the resignation 
of Walter Kaufmann. A native of 
Toronto, Mr. Feldbrill has studied 
in Europe, the United States, and 
Canada. He has been assistant con- 
ductor of the Toronto Symphony for 
os last three years. He is 34 years 
old. 


Duluth, Minn.—Re-engaged for his 
ninth consecutive season as conduc- 
tor of the Duluth Symphony is Her- 
The orchestra observed 


mann Herz. 






its 25th anniversary with a special 
Pop concert on March 23. The final 
concert of the season was on April 18, 
when Vronsky and Babin were soloists 
in two-piano works. 


Moiseyev Company 
Breaks Garden Record 


S. Hurok has announced an exten- 
sion of four performances of the 
Moiseyevy Dance Company at Madi- 
son Square Garden. They will be on 
June 24, 25, and 28. The advance 
mail order sale is the biggest in the 
history of Madison Square Garden. 


Erroll Garner signs with S. Hurok 


Hurok To Present 
Jazz Musician 


S. Hurok has signed Erroll Garner, 
jazz-pianist, for exclusive representa- 
tion in North America. Garner is 
the first jazz musician to appear un- 
der the management of S. Hurok in 
nation - wide representation. Mr. 
Hurok’s immediate plans for Erroll 
Garner and his accompanists, a 
drummer and a bass player, include 
a five-month nation-wide tour in the 
fall of 1958, and a concert in Car- 
negie Hall in early October. 


Barrett Heads 
Managerial Group 


Herbert Barrett has been elected 
president of the Independent Concert 
Managers Association, Inc. Other 
officers elected at a recent annual 
meeting were Henry Colbert and 
Kenneth Allen, vice-presidents; Edna 
Giesen, secretary; and J. H. Meyer, 
treasurer. Mr. Allen, Mr. Barrett, Mr. 
Colbert, David Libidins, and William 
L. Stein were re-elected as the asso- 
ciation’s directors. 


Two Ensembles 
In ANTA Tours 


The Little Orchestra Society, con- 
ducted by Thomas Scherman, will 
make an extensive tour of the Far 
East in the spring of 1959. Plans are 
now being made for the orchestra to 
give concerts in Japan, Korea, For- 
mosa, the Philippines, Malaya, Viet- 
nam, Thailand, Cambodia, and other 
parts of Orient. ; 

The Stanley Quartet of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan left on a tour of 
South America the first week in May. 
Twelve cities in Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Argentina will be 
visited by the four members of the 


quartet—Gilbert Ross and Gustave 
Rosseels, violins; Robert Courte, 
viola; and Robert Swenson, cello. 

Both tours are made through the 
State Department program adminis- 
tered by the American National Thea- 
tre and Academy. 


Warren Triumphs 
In Moscow Debut 


Moscow.—Leonard Warren, lead- 
ing baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang the title role of “Rigo- 
letto” in a performance at the Bolshoi 
Theatre on May 16, and was greeted 
with the same tremendous enthusiasm 
that other American artists have won 
in Soviet appearances. Mr. Warren 
sang in Italian, while his colleagues 
sang in Russian. G. G. Zhemchuzhin 
was the conductor. 

Mr. Warren was first heard by a 
Moscow audience in recital, accom- 
panied by Willard Sektberg. In subse- 
quent appearances, Mr. Warren sang 
Iago in “Otello”, in Riga, Latvia; in 
concert and in “Rigoletto” in Kiev; 
and in concert in Leningrad. 


Montes in Fifth Year 
With Columbia Artists 


Lola Montes and her Spanish 
Dancers, now in their fifth season un- 
der the management of Columbia Ar- 
tists, are under the personal direction 
of Andre Mertens. They formerly 
were under the personal direction of 
the late Horace Parmelee. The mem- 
bers of the company, which presents 
authentic Spanish and Latin-American 
dances, include Manuel Verdugo, Pa- 
tricia Valdes, Marta Amaya, Diego 
Carrillo, Olga Martin, and Thad 
Jacobs. 


Varel and Bailly 
Set Concert Tour 


Varel and Bailly with the Chan- 
teurs de Paris will make a second 
transcontinental concert tour from 
next Feb. 1 to March 15, in addi- 
tion to their engagements in other 
fields of entertainment. This season 
the company’s concert tour covered 
a period from Feb. 1 to March 9. 
From that tour four cities have already 
re-engaged the company for next sea- 
son. 


Mazer, Madeira 
With National Artists 


Henry Mazer, musical director of 
the Wheeling (W. Va.) Symphony 
since 1947, has signed a management 
contract with National Artists Cor- 
poration for the 1958-59 season. Mr. 
Mazer has appeared as guest con- 
ductor of the Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and National Symphony orchestras 
and.the Buffalo Philharmonic. 

Francis Madeira, founder and con- 
ductor of the Rhode Island Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, has also signed a 
management contract with National 
Artists Corporation. 

In addition to appearances as con- 
ductor, Mr. Madeira has also played 
joint recitals with his wife Jean Ma- 
deira. Currently on a tour in Europe, 
Mr. Madeira is scheduled to conduct 





a program at the Vienna Festival with 
his wife as soloist, and also appear 
as guest conductor with the Mozar- 
teum Orchestra in Salzburg. 


Blumfield Signed 
By Mertens 


Coleman Blumfield, 24-year-old 
American pianist, has been signed to 
a management contract by Andre 
Mertens, vice-president of Columbia 
Artists Management. A _ native of 
Chicago, where he made a highly 





Bender 


Coleman Blumfield 


promising debut at the age of 14, he 
studied for four years with the late 
Isabelle Vengerova at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music in Philadelphia. Since 
his graduation there in 1956, he has 
been under the tutelage of a dis- 
tinguished concert artist. Signed: by 
Mr. Mertens after an _ impressive 
series of auditions in New York con- 
cert halls, Mr. Blumfield will be mak- 
ing his debut concert appearances in 
the 1958-59 season. He has already 
been engaged by Josef Krips for a 
solo appearance with the Buffalo 
Philharmonic. 


Novaes, Moiseiwitsch 
Stadium Soloists 


In addition to the previously an- 
nounced soloists at the Lewisohn 
Stadium Concerts, Guiomar Novaes 
and Benno Moiseiwitsch will appear 
on June 26, and July 7, respectively. 
Miss Novaes will play Schumann's 
Piano Concerto in A minor, and Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch will be heard in an all- 
Rachmaninoff program, under the 
direction of Thomas Scherman. Mr. 
Scherman is also scheduled to conduct 
an All-Wagner-Concert, which will 
feature Heidi Krall and Albert da 
Costa as soloists. 

The 1ith annual Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Night will be under the 
direction of Salvatore Dell’ Isola. 
Samuel Matlovsky, a young American 
conductor, will make his debut on 
July 29 in a program of American 
music. 

Plans include also the appearance 
of Van Cliburn, but no definite date 
has been set as yet. 


Bamboschek To Stay 
With Opera Group 


Philadelphia. — Giuseppe Bambos- 
chek, general manager and artistic di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Grand Op- 
era, has had his contract renewed for 
the 1958-59 season. 
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Greenwich Village Orchestra 


Town Hall, May 4, 5:30.—This 
concert marked the first appearance 
of the Greenwich Village Orchestra. 
The orchestra has been formed to 
meet the growing demand for orches- 
tral music in the community of 
Greenwich Village. It will offer a 
series of concerts in the Village start- 
jing this Fall. This should prove an 
important addition to the culture of 
the Village community. 

The musical director and principal 
conductor is Roy Ruesser. The young 
conductor showed admirable control 
over his approximately 20 musicians. 
The program has interest and shape. 
It opened with Ives’s poignant “The 
Unanswered Question”. For a quick 
shift in mood, a Mozart Divertimento 
followed. It was “The Village Mu- 
sicians” (A Musical Joke), K. 522. 
After the intermission Anahid and 
Maro Ajemian joined the group in 
a performance of Lou Harrison’s 
Suite for Solo Violin and Solo Piano 
and Orchestra. In this piece, which 
was commissioned by the Ajemians, 
the composer emulates the musical 
styles of the East, specifically Bali 
and Java. Although the violin and 
piano play important roles, it is the 
imaginative scoring for the percus- 
sion section with its tack-piano and 
tam-tam which gives the music its 
special flavor. Respighi’s Botticellian 
Triptych concluded the program. The 
performance did full justice to this 
appealing score. The various musical 
evocations of nature were wonder: 
fully captured by the players. 

—C.S.R 


Ugo Di Dio Makes 
Conducting Debut 


Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Ugo Di Dio. Frances Blaisdell, flute; 
Benjamin Storch, English horn; Ed- 
ward Vito, harp; David Weber, clari- 
net. Town Hall, May 11, 5:30: 


Serenade (1922) 
Andante (1946) 
(First New York performance) 
Sinfonietta (1934) Roussel 
RENEEID is oo 0346-5 6s «diecibie.s Piston 
“Arlecchino” (1937) ..Gian Luca Tocchi 
Suite Modale (1957) ............ Bloch 
(First New York performance with 

‘ strings) 
Partita for Double String Orchestra 
ee Vaughan Williams 


Ugo Di Dio, a native New Yorker 
currently teaching at the New York 
College of Music, made his debut as 
a conductor leading a chamber 
orchestra of some 20 instrumentalists. 
He chose music written in the 20th 
century, although none of the scores 
could be considered difficult or prob- 
lematical. In fact, the program devel- 
oped a kind of sameness as it pro- 
gressed, for none of the works was 
very strong in content, although all 
of it was attractive in sound and tex- 
ture. Mr. Di Dio conducted with 
obvious understanding and affection, 
but without enough clarity of gesture 

1 beat, particularly for music of 
delicacy and elegance. However, the 
fact that he was conducting a new 
ensemble, insufficiently rehearsed, 
probably had much to do with the 
Tagged playing. —R. A. E. 


Oratorio Society 
In Final Concert 


St. Thomas Church, May 15.—A 
Program of unusual interest was pre- 


dune, 1958 


sented by the Oratorio Society of New 
York in the final concert of its 84th 
Season. Assisting ine chorus and or- 
chestra in the performance of Haydn’s 
“Lord Nelson” Mass were the Am- 
herst College Chapel Choir and Glee 
Club and vocal soloists Dorothy Or- 
nest Feldman, Evelyn Sachs, Ray De 
Vall and Edmund Karlsrud. Another 
guest, E. Power Biggs, was soloist 
in Francis Poulenc’s Concerto for Or- 
gan, Strings and Tympani. 

The Amherst College Chapel Choir 
opened the program with the singing 
of Palestrina’s Supplicationes (Litanae 
Deiparae Virginis, Book 2) from the 
high west gallery in the rear of the 
church. Under the leadership of the 
choir’s regular conductor, Charles W. 
Ludington, this was sung with rare 
understanding and excellent tonal 
blend and balance. In many ways, 
it was the most telling and moving 
of the evening’s offerings. The music 
itself, with its slow and sustained 
counterpoint, seemed enhanced by the 
reverberating echoes of the large 
vaulted nave. 

The Poulenc and Haydn works, 
which were performed in the chancel, 
did not fare so well. Both Mr. Biggs 
and William Strickland, the con- 
ductor, tried to alleviate the situation 
by making everything as clean and 
crisp as possible, but to little avail. 
In the concerto, the organ canceled 
out the orchestra completely. The 
choral effects in the Mass fared 
somewhat better, but here too the 
men’s voices had a tendency to drown 
out the women’s, especially in climac- 
tic moments. Even so, enough came 
through to make one realize anew 
that the “Lord Nelson” Mass is one 
of the greatest masterpieces of its 
kind. —R. K. 


Searlatti Mass Given 
American Premiere 
Walt Whitman Auditorium, May 


17.—The first performance in the 
United States of Alessandor Scar- 


had included works by Rosenmueller, 
Krieger, Weckmann, and Delalande. 


Cliburn Acclaimed 
In First Concert 


Carnegie Hall, May 19. — The 
Russians were right. Not only did 
Van Cliburn surmount the ordeal of 
his first home concert with the 
aplomb of a veteran, but he played 
with a searching sensitivity and imagi- 
native freedom that revealed the pro- 
foundly gifted artist. 

He was fortunate in his fellow 
artists. Kiril P. Kondrashin, who had 
conducted for Mr. Cliburn in Mos- 
cow, had come to the United States to 
appear with him. He proved a 
masterly musician, as intent as the 
young pianist in bringing out the 
deeper values of the Tchaikovsky 
First and Rachmaninoff Third Con- 
certos. And the Symphony of the Air, 
which had made a “supreme effort” to 
reassemble all of the key men of the 
original orchestra, played beautifully. 
The string tone in the slow move- 
ments had the glow that it used to in 
the Toscanini era. 

Some of my pedantic readers may 
have raised a dusty eyebrow at the 
expression “deeper values” in con- 
nection with the Tchaikovsky and 
Rachmaninoff works, but these won- 
derful showpieces do have sterling 
musical merit as well. Mr. Cliburn 
and Mr. Kondrashin made this plain 


with interpretations that were quite 


latti’s Mass in A, for St. Cecilia’s Day, | 


was presented by the Brooklyn Col- 
lege Chorus and Chorale as part of 
its second annual choral festival. Pel- 


ham Humfrey’s “By the Waters of | 
Babylon” and Purcell’s “My Heart Is | 


Inditing” completed the program of 
the last of the three concerts of 
Baroque choral music led by Robert 
Hickok. 

Mason Martens, of the college’s 


music staff, edited the Scarlatti Mass | 


from the original manuscript, which 
was written in 1720 and first per- 


formed in Rome the same year. The | 
dark, tranquil “Agnus Dei” and the | 


noble “Crucifixus” from the “Credo” 


were particularly worthy of note. The | 
chorus and soloists (Jean Hakes, Betty | 
Wilson, sopranos; Anna Julia Hoyt, | 


contralto; Charles Bressler, tenor; and 
Jerold Sien, bass), under the depend- 
able direction of Mr. Hickok, ac- 
quitted themselves creditably: 
Pelham Humfrey was one of Pur- 
cell’s teachers. His “By the Waters of 
Babylon” is a quiet, graceful and 
rather grave work, while Purcell’s 
“My Heart Is Inditing”, for eight- 
part chorus, is of a joyful, sumptuous 
nature. Soloists in the former work 
were Messrs. Bressler and Sien and 
Malcolm Norton, bass. The continuo 
was provided by Martha Blackman, 
cello, and Paul Maynard, organ. The 
first program, two weeks previously, 


as notable for lyrical spontaneity and 
emotional coloring as for bravura, In 
the Tchaikovsky, Mr. Cliburn was 
careful, not in a timid sense, but in 
the sense of absolute security and a 
mature command. Then, in the Rach- 
maninoff, he unleashed the whirlwind 
and brought the audience to its feet 
cheering at the close. 

Mr. Kondrashin and the orchestra 
opened the concert with a singularly 
refined performance of the Prokofieff 
“Classical Symphony” in which the 
composers dynamic marking and 
subtle details of scoring were scrupu- 
lously observed. Less slashing and 
high-powered than those to which we 
are accustomed, it was musically 
superior and revealed the Russian 
conductor as an artist and not a mere 
showman. Nothing daunted by his 
pyrotechnical playing of the Rach- 
maninoff concerto, Mr. Cliburn gave 
several encores, including an Etude- 
Tableau by Rachmaninoff, the fugue 
from Samuel Barber’s Piano Sonata, 
and the Schumann-Liszt “Widmung”. 

—R. S. 
Naumburg Concerts 


The 53rd season of the Naumburg 
Memorial Concerts opened on May 
30 in Central Park, with Maximillian 
Pilzer conducting. (Mr. Pilzer died 
during the concert—see Obituaries.) 
Remaining concerts on July 4, 31, and 
on Labor Day will be conducted by 
Tiber Serly, Ariel Rubstein, and Thor 


Johnson. Soloists will be Thurston 
Johnson, Seymour Benstock, and 
Charles O’Neil. 
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‘. .. The Casals magic has trans- 
ferred itself to his gifted pupil.” 
—New York Times (1957) 
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3 DANCE in New York 


Pearl Lang and Company 
Sophie Maslow and Company 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, May 18. 
—This joint program brought two 
premieres: Sophie Maslow’s “Three 
Sonatas”, set to Scarlatti, with lighting 
by Dan Butt and costumes by Donald 
McKayle; and Pearl Lang’s “Night- 
flight”, which uses music by Webern 
and Revueltas, ingeniously spliced, 
with lighting by Tom DeGaetani, and 
costumes by Mary Ann Reed. 

Just why Miss Maslow (with her 
earthy humanity and gusty humor) 
chose to dish up some pretty but 
insipid abstractions to Scarlatti 
escapes me. They were neatly but not 
brilliantly danced by Ethel Winter, 
Donald McKayle, and the choreog- 
rapher. Mr. McKayle’s costumes, I 
am sorry to say, were dowdy. Nor 
could a vivid performance palliate the 
longueurs of “Raincheck”, a baseball 
dance narrative that is twice too 
lengthy and fearfully obvious. In this, 
David Wood, Marvin Gordon, Martin 
Morginskl, and Mr. McKayle were 
members of the team, and the female 
interference was cared for by Miss 
Winter, Billie Kirpich, and Beatrice 
Seckler. Miss Maslow is a superb 
choreographer when she is in the vein, 
but this was not her afternoon. 

More fortunate was Miss Lang, 
whose “Nightflight” is beautiful, phy- 
sically exciting, and curiously evoca- 
tive. She gives pointers in her pro- 
gram note, especially in the lines by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, “This night! 
what sights you, heart, saw/what ways 
you went.../ womb-of-all, home-of- 
all, hearse-of-all night.” But (as in all 
good dance works) the movement 
tells its own story. It is a fantasy of 
love, of death, of adventure, centering 
on a young man who is just emerging 
from the shell of adolescence. Un- 
forgettable was the poignant perform- 
ance by Bruce Marks, as the Traveler. 
Good as he is in ballet, it is in modern 
dance that this artist shows his true 
metal. But all of the dancers were 
inspired: Sylvia Karras, as_ the 
Mother; Karen Kanner, as the death 
figure; Nancy Stevens, as the figure 
of young love; and in other roles, Joy 
Gitlin, Deborah Zall, Chifra Holt, 
Paul Berensohn, Victor Melnik, and 
Richard Kuch. 


It was a pity that Miss Lang had 
to present her superb “Falls the 
Shadow” with piano accompaniment 
and on a cramped stage, but the work 
is strong enough to triumph over even 
greater handicaps. She herself was 
tense, although she danced breath- 
takingly. Vivid as ever were Mr. 
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Marks, as Hermes; David Lober, as 
Pluto; and Karen Kanner, as 
Demeter. Phillip Evans played the 
Kupferman score very capably. 


The Broken Date 


Adelphi Theatre, May 20.— How 
fearfully drab even sex can be was 
depressingly demonstrated by the Bal- 
let-Theatre Francois, when it opened 
a four-week run of the Francoise 
Sagan “Broken Date” on May 20. 

The decor for this much-touted pot- 
pourri is by Bernard Buffet, who, the 
program informs us, has said: “Out- 
side of myself, the world is painful, 
hostile, dangerous”. This has not pre- 
vented the outside world from spend- 
ing a great deal of money on Mr. 
Buffet’s slick paintings. 

The music is by Michel Magne. I 
cannot do better than the program 
note on him, either. It says: “Fluc- 
tuating between classic and jazz 
music, his score for The Broken Date 
ranges from raucous music-hall to 
intimations of the Warsaw Concerto”, 
Unbelievable as it must seem, it does 
just that—carefully avoiding any sug- 
gestion of originality on the way. 

The work has been staged by Roger 
Vadim, who has already achieved 
fame and fortune with a series of 
motion pictures based on the idea 
that enough well-placed nudity makes 
ideas superfluous—a theory that has 
been recurring regularly in the enter- 
tainment field for centuries. 

Of Miss Sagan, the enormously 
successful author of the libretto for 
this “drama-ballet”, the program note 
states that she was educated “at the 
Sorbonne (one year)”. She should 
have stayed at the Sorbonne longer, if 
this dime-novel tale is really a fair 
sample of her work. 

And now I come to what is perhaps 
the least important element in this 
melange—the choreography. It is by 
two Americans, who have worked in 
Paris. Acts I and III, which do make 
allusions to traditional ballet tech- 
nique, are by John Taras, whereas 
Act II which is strictly musical com- 
edy what-have-you? is by Don Lurio, 
who danced in “The Pajama Game” 
here not so long ago and still remem- 
bers it vividly. All of it is stale be- 
yond belief. 

The cast worked hard. Toni Lan- 
der, once of the Royal Danish Ballet, 
is much too good for her surround- 
ings, but performs with the conviction 
and sincerity of a real artist, as the 
“elegant beauty” who causes the 
“young man” to poison himself for 
love. Adolfo Andrade has almost 
nothing to dance and does not seem 
to have progressed beyond the A-B-C’s 
of acting, but he does look like a 
young man. 


As the “Vamp” (shades of Theda 
Bara!) Noelle Adam wriggles and 
slithers about the stage and over Mr. 
Andrade in a way that would be con- 
sidered hot stuff by an audience of 
repressed teen-agers, if such exists. 
As the Concierge who interrupts the 
“rumpus” in Act II, Mr. Lurio does a 
novelty dance that is one of the best 
things in the show. Edith Allard and 
Skip Martinsen do a little clock num- 
ber that is also clever. But anything 
less flame-like or rose-like than the 
young women in dowdy red and black 
tights who appear in the first act I 
cannot imagine. 

The scenery is dull and hopelessly 
untheatrical in its flatness, its lack of 
illusion or suggestion—and so is the 
whole show. —R. S. 


Ryder-Frankel 
Dance Drama Company 


St. Marks Playhouse, May 22.— 
With praiseworthy courage and enter- 
prise, Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder 
opened a six-week season with their 
Dance Drama Company on May 22. 
The St. Marks Playhouse is a tiny 
theatre with a semi-circle of seats 
which look down on the dancers, but 
the lighting equipment is helpful in 
creating atmosphere and illusion. 

The program was made up of 
Zachary Solov’s “Rococo Variations” 
(1956), set to the Tchaikovsky score, 
with handsome costumes by Chris- 
topher Grey; Miss Frankel’s solo, 
“Ballad of the False Lady” (1949), 
with a costume by Charles Weidman; 
Sophie Maslow’s “The Diamond 
Backs” (1954), a ballet about a teen- 
age gang, set to jazz, with costumes 
by Barbara Shivitz; the Ryders’ inter- 
esting surrealistic work “Haunted 
Moments” (1955), set to sound 
effects, with costumes by Ruth Ram- 
say; their “Play in Four Times” 
(1953), to jazz, with costumes by 
Miss Shivitz; and, best of all, Todd 
Bolender’s “The Still Point” (1954), 
set to three movements of the Debussy 
String Quartet, with costumes by Miss 
Ramsay. 

Mr. Solov’s decorative and virtuosic 
little ballet is one of the best things 
he has done, but it overtaxed the 
techniques of the dancers and also 
needed to be done on the toe. Miss 
Frankel’s solo was well projected, in 
spite of rather thin choreography. 
Miss Maslow’s study of unhappy slum 
youth is (for her) a bit weak and 
dependent on cliches, but the com- 
pany danced it with conviction. One 
of the marked talents of the group 
was Myron Curtis, whose tempera- 
ment and fire came through in several 
of the works. 

The best performance of the eve- 
ning was that of “Haunted Moments” 
in which the dynamic and emotional 
impulses were admirably sustained in 
passages of tricky movement. The 
baseball fantasy was dull and naive, in 
spite of Miss Frankel’s amusing 
comedy. 

We must be grateful to the Ryders 
for commissioning “The Still Point” 
originally, yet it must be admitted 
that the performance by the New 
York City Ballet only brings out the 
limitations of theirs. 

But as a whole this was a stimu- 
lating evening, and this hard-working 
company deserves support and encour- 
agement. The assisting dancers are: 
Barbara Holtzman, Aileen Passloff, 
Helena Petroff, Marion Hunter, 
Myron Curtis, Charles Nicoll, J. 
William White, and Harvey Bernard. 
A vast improvement would be the 
omission of the narration that pre- 
cedes the dances. —R. S. 


Postal Rates Reduced 
For Music 


The new postal bill, which raises 
most postal rates as of Aug. 1, 
reduced rates for all sheet music and 
music manuscripts. It is estimated by 
Leonard Feist, executive director of 
the Music Postage Committee, that 
the musical world will save at least 
half-a-million dollars a year through 
this reduction. The new law provides 
for mailing music at book rates rather 
than at zoned parcel-post rates 
presently in effect. 


Worcester, Mass. — The Worcester 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Harry Levenson, presented Claramae 
Turner as soloist in a “Concert-in-the- 
Round” on May 11. 
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Bethlehem Holds 51 


Bethlehem, Pa.—The Sist annual 
festival of the Bethlehem Bach Choir 
was one of the most inspired and 
musically satisfying that Ifor Jones 
and his forces have given in many 
ears. The choir always sings with 
tremendous fervor and religious con- 
viction (qualities especially necessary 
in Bach), but this year it also sang 
with a clarity and firmness of line 
that made the music doubly grip- 
i Mr. Jones was on his best in- 
terpretative behavior, avoiding those 
distortions of rhythm and dynamics 
to which he has been led on occasion 
by his desire to wring the last ounce 
of expressive power from the music. 

The festival opened on May 9 with 
the “St. John Passion”, which was 
preceded by a performance of the 
Cantata No. 39, “Brich dem Hungri- 
gen dein Brot”. In this cantata Bach 
achieves some of his boldest har- 
monies and most magical touches of 
instrumental and vocal coloring. It 
is difficult to understand how it was 
possible for so-called experts to write 
of the “primitive” and “clumsy” or- 
chestration of Bach and other Baroque 
masters. Actually, the scoring of this 
cantata is as masterly as if it had been 
written by Debussy or Wagner 
(granted that we do not hear it today 
exactly as it sounded in the 18th 
century). 


Orchestra Outstanding 


Not only did the choir sing beau- 
tifully, but Mr. Jones was equally 
fortunate in his soloists and orchestra. 
Since the Philadelphia Orchestra was 
in Europe, he used other artists and 
I must (heretically) confess that I 
found their far sturdier and more 
forthright playing much better suited 
to Bach than the highly perfumed and 
polished work of the virtuosic Phila- 
delphia Orchestra musicians. 

Lois Marshall, apart from a tend- 
ency to sing sharp at times, was an 
i soprano for Bach—pure and 
gleaming in tone, impeccable in or- 
namentation and passage-work, and 
spiritually aglow. Constance Shack- 
lock, the noted English contralto who 
was making her festival debut in 

lehem, boasted an opulent tone 
and great emotional intensity. It is 
a pity that her tones were not always 
focussed, and that the contrapuntal 
lines were not always clear, for she 
obviously understood the nature of 
the music completely. 


Excellent Soloists 


Also distinguished was the tenor 
John McCollum, who knew exactly 
how to lighten his voice in the diffi- 
cult recitative, saving the weight and 
legato for the arias. The rotund bass 
of Yi-Kwei-Sze was also used flexibly 
and expressively. Edwin Steffe, the 

« bass soloist, who has been a 
familiar figure at the festival on sev- 
eral occasions, also sang well. Rich- 
ard Gilley, tenor, formerly of Bethle- 
hem, made his first appearance with 
the choir and acquitted himself very 
creditably. 

Fascinating as the cantata and the 
Passion had been, the Mass in B 
minor, on May 10, swept everything 

ore it, as it invariably does. Sel- 
dom have its celestial choruses been 
80 winged and light. Seldom have 
its solos and duets been so clear and 
SO poignant. The organist was Ver- 
non DeTar. Mary H. Givens is the 

S$ accompanist. This was the 
62nd complete performance of the 
Mass in Bethlehem. 
regular two-day session was 
Preceded on May 8 by a program 
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Ifor Jones 
made up of the Cantatas Nos. 70 and 
125, the Missa Brevis in G, and ex- 
cerpts from the “St. John Passion” 
and the Mass in B minor. 
During the annual business meet- 


st Bach Festival 


ing of the choir, Bach’s original manu- 
script of the Fantasia in C minor for 
harpsichord was presented to the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir in celebra- 
tion of its 60th anniversary this year. 
The holograph, which cost $5,400, 
was the gift of 25 friends of the 
choir. It is one of about 20 original 
Bach manuscripts in this country and 
was bought just in time to save its 
being sold abroad. It will be placed 
in the archives of Lehigh Univer- 
sity’s Rare Books Division. At her 
harpsichord recital in the parish house 
of the Cathedral Church of the Na- 
tivity on the morning of May 10, 
Sylvia Marlowe played the Fantasia. 
Newly elected officers of the Bach 
Choir are William L. Estes, president; 
Martin D. Whitaker, first vice-presi- 
dent; C. H. Weikel, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Vernon K. Nelhado, 
third vice-president; Elmer Mack, 
secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. R. N. 

Freefield, executive secretary. 
—Robert Sabin 


Indianapolis Symphony Gives 
Distinguished Programs 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Three great or- 
chestral works were presented by Isler 
Solomon and the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra to conclude the 
regular subscription series for the 
winter season of 1957-58. It would be 
hard to select any alternates for the 
great Schubert Symphony No. 7 in C 
major, Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik”, and Ravel’s “Daphnis et 
Chloe”, Suite No. 2, that would 
demonstrate more admirably the com- 
plete rapport between conductor and 
orchestra. Both audiences and orches- 
tra members gave Mr. Solomon a 
touching and heart-warming ovation 
at the end of the concert. 

The subscription concerts given 
March 22-23, with Adele Addison as 
soloist, were felt to be the very finest 
of the season, although the season has 
been completely satisfying from be- 
ginning to end. Miss Addison is a 
glorious singer and she has every 
qualification for perfect singing in 
Mozart Motet “Exsultate Jubilate” 
and for the aria “Dove Sono” from 
“The Marriage of Figaro”. Izler Solo- 
mon, who seems to have the perfect 
“feel” of Mozart music, was in full 
partnership with Miss Addison. The 
program opened with Haydn’s “Drum 
Roll” Symphony, No. 103. Never has 
Haydn been interpreted so wonder- 
fully since the orchestra became a 
major body of players. The last half 
of the program was devoted to Dello 
Joio’s “Song of Affirmation”, with 
Miss Addison as soloist, Daniel Ferro 
as narrator and a mixed choir from 
DePauw University. The composition 
has been adapted from Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet’s poem “Western Star”, 
and Mr. Ferro read the text with a 
beauty and dignity that added greatly 
to the sometimes mundane words. 
Dello Joio’s avowed testament of love 
for America’s traditions, is translated 
into effective music which moves 
easily through the moods and emo- 


tions of the text. 

On March 12, the Juilliard String 
Quartet played at the War Memorial 
under the auspices of the Ensemble 
Music Society of Indianapolis. The 
excellent program included “Three 
Fantasias” by Purcell, the Quartet in 
D Major, Opus 24, No. 5 by 
Boccherini, Brahm’s Quartet in B-flat 
Major, Opus 67 and the novel Guitar 
Quartet in G Major by Schubert, with 
Robert Koff, second violinist, as gui- 
tarist. This is fairly inconsequential 
music, but in the intimate atmosphere 
of the small auditorium, with such 
superb players as the Juilliard en- 
semble, the audience had the impres- 
sion of being allowed to listen in on a 
charming evening of music among 
friends. 

The Jordon Quartet, made up of 
first chair members of the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony, is presenting three con- 
certs in the War Memorial during the 
spring season. Assisted by a number 
of instrumentalists and soloists, the 
quartet will present some interesting 
and not often heard music. “Elijah” 
scheduled for a spring concert by the 
Indianapolis Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Michael Bowles conducting, with 
Farrell Scott conducting the India- 
napolis Concert Choir. Soloists will 
be Kathryn Dunn, Elizabeth Kreuger, 
Hollace Arment, and William H. 
Kennedy. —Eleanor Y. Pelham 


New Orleans Opera 


Offers Puccini Work 


New Orleans, La.—The New Or- 
leans Opera House Association be- 
gan its spring season on March 27 


“sented here. 


and 29 with the first production of 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” ever pre- 
e. Renato Cellini con- 
ducted, and Eleanor Steber and Louis 
Roney sang the major roles. The 
following production, “Il Trovatore”, 
was scheduled for May 1 and 3°,with 
Herva Nelli, Roberto Turrini, and 
Leonard Warren. 

Alexander Hilsberg, musical direc- 
tor of the New Orleans Philharmonic- 
Symphony, who became ill in mid- 
November, returned to the podium on 
March 4 for the orchestra’s 14th sub- 
scription concert of the season. His 
program included the first New Or- 
leans performance of Prokofieff’s Fifth 
Symphony and the premiere of Paul 
Creston’s “Pre-Classic Suite”, com- 
missioned as a “tranquil music” piece 
by Edward B. Benjamin. Eugene Con- 
ley, tenor, was soloist. 

During Mr. Hilsberg’s absence, his 
place was filled by Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos, Vladimir Golschmann, Erich 
Leinsdorf, Alfred Wallenstein, and 
Carlos Chavez, as guest conductors, 
and Jacques Brourman, the orchestra’s 
assistant conductor. 


River Steamer Scene 
Of New Orleans Concert 


New Orleans.—Johnny Green was 
guest conductor for a Pop concert by 
the New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony aboard the Mississippi River 
steamer The President, on April 15. 
This is the second year the orchestra 
has given a concert of this nature 
during the 22-hour cruise the steam- 
er makes up-river. 
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Walton Cello Concerto 
And Overture Issued 


Sir William Walton’s Cello Con- 
certo, now issued both in full orches- 
tra score and in an arrangement for 
cello and piano by Oxford University 
Press, is well known to American 
audiences. It was commissioned by 
Gregor Piatigorsky and had its world 
premiere in Boston on Jan. 25, 1957, 
when Mr. Piatigorsky played it with 
the Boston Symphony under Charles 
Munch. They later recorded the work 
for RCA Victor. Mr. Piatigorsky in- 
troduced the concerto to New York 
on May 2, 1957, with the New York 
Philharmonic under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos and has played it widely else- 
where. 

This leisurely and discursive work, 
which lasts almost half an hour, does 
not have much to say, musically, but 
it says it with wit, charm, and in- 
genuity. The materials are not mem- 
orable, but Sir William maneuvers 
them through some formidable rhet- 
oric. The emotional outbursts give 
the soloist a chance to expand, and 
the solo part is effective throughout. 
A curious rhythmic unrest pervades 
the work, passages of mood-painting 
alternating with brisk dialogue. 

Perhaps the most admirable aspect 
of the music is the deft scoring. Sir 
William has an orchestral palette com- 
pletely his own, and he weaves the 
solo part with the orchestra in fas- 
cinating tints and textures. This con- 
certo calls for an artist of vivid tem- 
perament and technical bravura, yet 
it is by no means merely a showpiece. 

Sir William’s “Johannesburg Festi- 
val Overture”, also issued by Oxford 
in full orchestral score, was commis- 
sioned by the Festival Committee for 
the city of Johannesburg’s 70th an- 
niversary celebration. It had its pre- 
miere on Sept. 25, 1956, when it was 
played by the South African Broad- 
casting Corporation Symphony under 
Sir Malcolm Sargent. It has been 
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recorded by the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra under the composer. Charles 
Munch introduced it to New York 
with the Boston Symphony on March 
23, 1957. 

This music is incredibly trivial in 
content, yet one cannot help being 
amused by it. It is as if luncheon 
music began to talk in symphonic ac- 
cents. Sir William scores so brilliantly 
and shuttles his chattery motives so 
ingeniously that the very contrast be- 
tween the materials and the technique 
of composition becomes an asset. Per- 
haps this is no more than Suppé with 
a 20th-century twist. It is nevertheless 
good clean musical fun. —R. S. 


Turnbull Imitates 
Musical Styles 


For many generations pianists have 
delighted in pieces “in the manner” 
of various classical composers. From 
Augener comes a “Pasticcio (on a 
theme of Mozart)” by Percy Turnbull 
which is both ingenious and much 
more tasteful and rewarding than such 
works usually are. Furthermore, it is 
within the reach of moderate tech- 
niques without being too elementary 
to inhibit the composer’s musical 
mimicry. 

Mr. Turnbull begins with a state- 
ment of the theme, Mozart’s Menuett, 
K. 94. He then writes free variations 
in the manner of Bach, Mozart (the 
later Mozart, not the Mozart of the 
Minuet), Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, 
Schumann, and Brahms—the last in 
two moods, one balladic and intro- 
spective and the other Hungarian. 

This is not important music, but it 
is so well done and so attractive to 
play that it should prove popular with 
pianists of many ages and degrees of 
skill. It will call the attention of 
students to the mannerisms of har- 
monization and figuration that make 
the music of each master so distinc- 
tive. —R. S 


Marguerite Long-Jacques Thibaud 
Competition. Open to pianists and 
violinists born between Jan. 1 1927 
and Jan. 1 1944. Violin and piano 
tests from June 15 to June 29. 
For further information write to 
The Secretary for the competition, 
46 rue Molitor, Paris 16, France. 





Twelfth Annual Composition Contest. 
Auspices: Friends Of Harvey Gaul. 
For a piano solo in any form, not 
to exceed 10 minutes, and unpub- 
lished. Open to all citizens of the 
United States. Award: $300. Dead- 
line: Nov. 1, 1958. For further in- 
formation write to The Friends Of 
Harvey Gaul Contest, 315 Shady 
Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


International J. S. Bach Competition 
for Organ. Taking place in Ghent, 
Belgium. For participants of all 
nationalities. Deadline: June 1, 
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Orchestral Music 
Kurtz 


Cornig, Karen Andree: 
April 16) 

Lawner, 

Porter, Quincy: 
April 8) 


Romer, April 13) 
Schlenck, John M.: 
Shapey, Ralph: 


New York, April 16) 
Berkeley, Lennox: 
Blackwood, Easley; String 

Suite No. 1 
“Six Short Inventions”, 


Bloch, Ernest : 
Cage, John: 


Claflin, Avery: 
Time, May 4) 
Clayton, 
D’ Albert, Francois: 
April 30) 
Fairlie, Margaret: 
Time, April 13) 
Goet, Roger: 
Guild of Organists, April 28) 
Haubiel, Charles: 
April 16) 
enze, Hans ‘Werner: 
Viva, April 9) 
Hindemith, Paul: 
April 23) 
——> Billy Jim: 


“Epochs” 


Our Time, May 
Mamlok, Ursula : 
Nono, Luigi : 
maperert, Eda: 

ril 10) 
Me og George: 

April 


Sonata No. 2 


ber Music Ensemble, April 22) 
Santoro, sane 
April 2 
Shonakovich, Dmitri: Strin 
Stein, Leon: “Eidolons an 
April 30) 
Suter, Robert: Strin Quartet No. 
Tannenbaum, Elias: Se 
Ussachevsky, Viadimir: 
Time, April 13) 
Veress, Sandor: 
Boszormenyi- Nagy, April 


Wanhall, — Babtist: 


April 28 
Weigl, Vally : 
Wellesz, Egon: 


Dance 


El-Dabh, Halim: 
Magne, Michel: 
Surinach, Carlos: 


“Clytemnestra” 


di NNN 


1958. For further information write 
to People to People Program of the 
United States, Charleston, Va. 


Fifth International Vocalistic Compe- 
tition of Hertogenbosch, Holland. 
From Sept. 7 to 10. Deadline: Aug. 
1, 1958. Open to singers born after 
Dec. 31, 1924. Four first prizes in 
the amount of 1,000 Dutch florins. 
For further information write to: 
Nederlandsch Impresariaat, Jacob 
Obrechtstraat 51, Amsterdam(Z), 
Holland. 


International Music Competition in 
Munich, Germany. From Sept. 5- 
16. Deadline for application: July 
1, 1958. For voice, piano, harpsi- 


“Canticle of Peace” 


“Ballade” 


Mark: Three Preludes (Joseph Wolman, April 26) 
“A Little Piece for a Certain Mood” 


(Composer’s Guild of 


“Theme and Variations” 
uartet (Kroll Quartet, April 2) 
or Cello (New Music Concert, 
She Is Asleep”, “ ‘Music for Carillon”, 
Piano Concerto (John Cage Concert, May 15) 


Trio for Violin, Clarinet, 


“Five Studies” for violin and piano (Wyner—Raimondi, 
ril 
Lybbert, Donald: eae Sonata for Horn, Viola, and Piano (Music in 
Woodwind Quintet (Music in Our Time, 
“Espana en al corazon” 
for violin and piano (Rudin—Kopetz, 


Sonata for Clarinet and Piano (New Music Concert, 


“Serenata d’estate’” (Music in Our Time, ? 
Roseman, Ronald: String Quartet No, 2 ( Contemporary American Cham- 


Sonata for Cello and Piano (New Music Concert, 


Quartet No. 6 (New Music Concert, April 29) 
Bariolage”’ for violin and piano (F. D’Albert, 


1 (New Music Concert, April 23) 
ring Quartet No. 2 (Music In Our Time, April 13) 
“Studies in Sound for Tape” 


Second Sonata for violin and piano 


Vivaldi, Antonio: Trio Sonata (Eger Players, ~_ 3) 
Sonata for Clarinet and Piano (Glazer—Balsam, 


“Dear Earth” (Eger Players, May 3) 
Suite for Clarinet Solo (Glazer—Balsam, April 28) 
Wolpe, Stefan: Quintet with Voice (B. de Rothschild Foundation, May 14) 


(Martha Graham, April 1) 
“The Broken Date” (Ballet-Theatre Francais, May 20) 
“Embattled Garden’ (Martha Graham, April 3) 





First Performances in New York Concerts 


“Lehrstueck” (B. de Rothschild Foundation, ad 14) 
“Escurial” (Music In Our Time, May 4) 


Mass in A (Brooklyn College Chorus, May 17) 


(Interracial Fellowship Chorus, 


“Unrealities No. 5” (Nico Castel, May 4) 

Mob Within the Heart”, nine settings of poems by 
Dickinson (Phyllis Antognini, May 

“Setting of the 23rd Psalm” (Patricia Connor and Howard 


} = 
12) 
¥ 3) 
‘ a (Martha Bleiberg Veroba, 
May 6) 
, Arved: Andante (1946) (Ugo Di Dio and Chamber Orchestra, 
May i1) 
Piano Music 
Berger, Arthur: “Two Episodes” 


“Setting of the 23rd Psalm” 


(Composer’s Showcase, April 6) 


New York, 


(Jane Stanton, 


Rogers, Fred: Variations on the C minor Prelude of Chopin (Jeannine 


Sonata (Composer’s Guild of New York, April 16) 
“Mutations for Piano” (Composer’s Showcase, April 6) 
Chamber and Other Instrumental Music 

Ames, William: Trio for Flute, Oboe, and Cello (Camposer’s Guild of 


(Eger Players, May 3) 


April 23) 


“Oriole” for two flutes and two clarinets (Music in Our 


Harold: Oboe Quintet (Music in Out Time, April 13) 
“Souvenir of Rome” for violin and piano (F. D’Albert, 


and Piano (Music in Our 


Three Processionals for Organ and Brass Quintet (American 
for violin and piano (Composer’s Guild, 
“Labyrinth” and “Apollo and Hyazinthus” (Musica 


Quintet for Clarinet and Strings (New Music Concert, 
















May 4) 
(Musica Viva, April 9) 


May 4) 


(Music In Our 


(Zathureczky— 
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chord, bassoon, trumpet, violin, and 
piano-cello duo. Open to competi- 
tors of all nationalities between the 
ages of 18 and 30. Prizes between 
1,000 and 2,500 German marks. 
For further information write to: 
Sekretariat Internationaler Musik- 
wettbewerb, Hauptabteilung Musik 
des Bayrischen Rundfunks, Muen- 
chen 2, Rundfunkplatz 1, Germany. 


International Competition for Young 
Conductors in Besancon, France. 
To be held from Sept. 4-14. Dead- 
line: July 1. Prizes: 100,000 francs. 
For information write to R. L. 
Brookbank, Music Committee of 
the People to People Program, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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Violin Competition “Nicolo Paganini” 
in Genoa, Italy. Oct. 5-12. Dead- 
line: Aug. 31, 1958. Open to violin- 
ists of any nationality under the age 
of 35. First prize: 2,000,000 liras. 
For further information write to 
Violin Contest, Nicolo Paganini, 
Civico Liceo Musicale “N. Paga- 
nini’, Via Pisa 56, Genoa, Italy. 


Publication Award Contest. Deadline: 
Nov. 15. Prizes: Royalty contracts. 
For further information write to: 
The Composer’s Press, Inc., 1211 
Ditmas Avenue, Brooklyn 18, New 
York. 


First Prize in the competition of 
the Horn Club of Los Angeles has 
been awarded to Verne Reynolds from 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Zita Carno, pianist, and Reri Grist, 
soprano were the winners of the 12th 
annual “Y” Young Artist Contest. 


Verne Reynolds and Albert M. In- 
have been awarded first and 
second prize in the Horn Club of Los 
Angeles Contest for original French 
Horn compositions. 

First prize for composing a sym- 
phony has been awarded to Iris 
Brussels by the National League of 
American Pen Women. 

Ramiro Cortes of Los Angeles was 
awarded first prize in the sixth annual 
Student Composers Radio Awards. 

Justeen Lenore Widoff and Bert 
Lindsey were named winners of the 
tenth annual Artists of the Future 
Voice Contest, sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Music. 

“The Merchant of Venice”, an 
opera by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
has been awarded the $8,000 interna- 





Works by the late Erich Itor Kahn 
were performed on April 29 at the 
YMHA in New York City. The pro- 

included the “Chansons Popu- 
faires” and “Music for Ten Instru- 
ments and Soprano”. 


Samuel Barber was awarded the 
Henry Hadley Medal by the National 
Association for American Composers 
and Conductors. 


The Karol Rathaus Memorial As- 
sociation presented a concert of the 
late composer’s music at the Mannes 
College Auditorium on April 24. 


Paul Cunningham was re-elected 
as president of ASCAP. 


Josef Matthias Hauer, the Austrian 
musician and philosopher who formu- 
lated the essential ideas of the 12-tone 
system, celebrated his 75th birthday 
on March 19, 


Norman Dello Joio has composed 
a new anthem on the 98th Psalm 
which received its first performance 
at a special program in Yale’s Battell 
Chapel on April 23. 


Leonard Bernstein’s jubilant final 
choral, composed for Christopher 
Fry's “The Firstborn”, a drama about 
Moses in Egypt, had its first public 
hear.ng on April 22 at the Essex 
House in New York City. The work 
highlighted a musical program at a 
dinner in Mr. Bernstein’s honor by the 
American Jewish Congress. 


Two awards for original works by 
contemporary composers played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra during the 
last season have been given to Samuel 
Barber and Mrs. Arthur Honegger, 
widow of the late Swiss composer. 
Mr. Barber received an award of 
$3,000 for his Violin Concerto, and 


dune, 1958 


tional’ prize offered by La Scala, 
Milan, which will also produce the 
opera during the winter season of 
1959. 

Twelve teen-age music students 
have been chosen by WQXR for “un- 
usual musicianship and talent”. They 
are the pianists Mare Gablonski, 
Marta Vago, Mireille Davidson, and 
Robert Preston; the violinists Paul 
Rosenthal, Vincent Reale, Martha 
Strongin, and Robert Gross; the cel- 
lists Daniel Morganstern, Toby Saks, 
and Jane Hurwitz; and the violist 
Samuel Rhodes. They were heard in 
six half-hour broadcasts over WQOXR, 
and will also be considered for orches- 
tral appearances at the New York 
Philharmonic Youth Concerts, and 
with the Little Orchestra Society. 

The three finalists for the 1958 
Michaels Memorial Music Award are 
Agustin Anievas and Olegna Fuschi, 
pianists; and Charles T. Treger, vio- 
linist. 


Five Americans 
Win Cohen Awards 


London.—Among the 31 Harriet 
Cohen International Music Awards, 
five have been won by Americans: 
Raymond Lewenthal, Gary Graffman, 
and Grant Johannesen, pianists; Ben- 
jamin Lees, composer; and Jerome 
Jelinek, cellist. 





Moscow, Russia.—The Soviet Union 
decided to establish its International 
Tchaikovsky Violin and Piano Con- 
test as a competition to be held every 
four years. The next contest is sched- 
uled for 1962. 
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Mrs. Honegger $1,500 for her late 
husband’s Symphony No. 2. 


The Vocal Centre in New York 
City, under the direction of Herman 
A. Berlandt, has inaugurated a na- 
tional mail-order music concern to 
promote ihe sale of contemporary 
vocal compositions as well as a selec- 
tion of classical vocal music. 


Robert Parris’ “Concerto for Five 
Kettle Drums and Orchestra” has been 
tape-recorded by the National Sym- 
phony for the recording guarantee 
project recently established by the 
American International Music Fund. 
Mr. Parris’ work, taped during its 
premiere on March 25 in Washington, 
D. C., was the first to be chosen for 
this new project. 


The estate of Thomas Hardy has 
extended the operatic rights of his 
novel “Under the Greenwood Tree” to 
June and Edward Dickinson, who are 
now composing an opera on the sub- 
ject. 


Alan Shulman’s latest composition, 
“Top Brass” (or, “Six Minutes For 


Twelve”), had its first performance on 
April 25 by the Portland (Oregon) 
Symphony, Skitch Henderson conduct- 
ing. 


The Austrian composer Hans Gal, 
since 1938 a lecturer at Edinburgh 
University, has been awarded the Aus- 
trian State Prize of Music for 1957. 


Seymour Barab’s Concerto for 
French Horn and Strings was pre- 
miered by Joseph Eger and the South 
Shore String Ensemble on June 6. 
William Lockwood was the conductor. 


Roy Harris’ “Reverie and Dance” 
is being published by the Associated 
Music Publishers. 


A program of songs and piano 
works by Walter Golde was presented 
in “An Afternoon with the Com- 
poser” on Feb. 16 at the North Caro- 
lina Museum of Art. Ethyl Casey 
was the soprano soloist. 


“The Little Suite”, by the Polish 
composer Witold Lutoslawski had its 
first performance in the United States 
by the Hartford Symphony under the 
direction of Fritz Mahler on March 
26. William Schuman’s Fourth Sym- 
phony was also performed at the 
same concert. 


The Musical Arts Society of La 
Jolla, Calif., has commissioned Rob- 
ert Ward to write a new symphony 
for its summer concert scries. Mr. 
Ward is scheduled to conduct his 
new work early in August. 


The 15th American Music Festival 
at the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington was held from May 4 to 
June 1. The series, under the general 
direction of Richard Bales, included 
works by Charles Ives, ’Cile Turner, 
Sherodd Albritton, Henry Hallstrom, 
Howard Hanson, Normand Lock- 
wood, Robert Sanders, Randall 
Thompson, Edward MacDowell, Ross 
Lee Finney, Jack Beeson, Carl 
Ruggles, Louis Moreau Gottschalk, 
Mary Howe, Charles Hommann, 
Richard Bales, La Salle Spier, James 
Hewitt, Dai-keong Lee, Robert Ward, 
— Spencer Huffman, and Mark 

ax. 


“Julietta”, an opera by the German 
composer Heimo Erbse, is scheduled 
to be presented at the Salzburg Festi- 
val in 1959. The libretto was written 
by the composer himself after the 
story “Die Marquise von O.” by 
Heinrich von Kleist. 


Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Ninth 
Symphony will have its first perform- 
ance in the United States on Nov. 
10, by the Houston Symphony under 
the direction of Leopold Stokowski. 


George B. Wilson Jr., from Ann 
Arbor Mich. was awarded the Rome 
Prize Fellowship for 1958-59 in mu- 
sical composition. 


The world premiere of an opera 
by Peter Whiton, “The Bottle Imp”, 


was presented on April 10 by the 
Wilton Playshop, in tne composer’s 
home town, Wilton, Conn. Con- 
ductor was Sheldon Soffer of New 
York. 


Second Opera 
Auditions Announced 


Cincinnati. — The second annual 
competition of the American Opera 
Auditions to select, prepare and 
launch young singers in opera will 
close its registration on Dec. 31, 
1958. Preliminaries for the contest 
will be held during February, 1959, in 
various cities, among them New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Cincinnati. Singers of professional 
calibre, between the ages of 21 and 34, 
living in America, are eligible. 

The finalists will go to Cincinnati 
during April, 1959, for a two-week 
preparatory period previous to the 
final auditions. Prizes will include a 
three-month finishing course in Milan 
and operatic debuts in Milan 
and Florence. For further information 
write to American Opera Auditions, 
Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

Winners of the first competition 
conducted by the American Opera 
Auditions were announced in the 
April issue of MusicaAL AMERICA. 


Third Anchorage 
Festival Opens 


Anchorage, Alaska. — The Third 
Annual Anchorage Festival of Music, 
which started June 6, will be termi- 
nated on June 19. The festival, un- 
der the co-direction of Robert Shaw 
and Julius Herford, is featuring con- 
certs, master classes, private instruc- 
tion, and lectures. Participating guest 
artists are John Wustman, Paul An- 
derson, Carol Jones, McHenry Boat- 
right, Donald Muggeridge, and Stan- 
ley Plummer. 

The opening festival concert fea- 
tured the Anchorage Symphony, and 
the Anchorage Community Chorus, 
with Thomas Madden and Mary Hale 
as the respective .conductors. 


Empire State Music 
Festival Plans 


Ellenville, N. Y.—The Empire State 
Music Festival will be limited to one 
week this summer, and will be held 
from Aug. 14 to 17. The Ellenville 
Music Tent, a subdivision of the festi- 
val, will produce six Broadway musi- 
cals, beginning July 1, each to run for 
a week. 


Triennial Convention 


Sigma Alpha Iota Sets 


San Francisco, Calif. — The Sigma 
Alpha Iota’s 29th National Triennial 
Convention will be held here between 
August 6 and 10. 
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Violinist’s Bouquet 


Brahms: Violin Concerto in D major. 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of London, Artur Rodzinski con- 
ducting. Erica Morini, violin. 
(Westminster XWN 18600) 
kk 


Brahms: Violin Concerto in D major. 
Rudolf Kempe conducting. Yehudi 


Menuhin, violin. (Capitol PAO 
8410) 

kkk 
Beethoven: Violin Concerto in D 


major. Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
Eduard van Beinum conducting. 
Arthur Grumiaux, violin. (Epic LC 
3420) 
kkk 


Goldmark: Violin Concerto in A 
minor. Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Henrry Blech conducting. Nathan 


Milstein, violin. (Capitol PAO 
8414) 
kkk 
Paganini: Violin Concerto No. 1. 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, 


Charles Bruck, conducting. Leonid 
Kogan, violin. (Angel 35502) 
kkk 


The two new Brahms releases rep- 


resent two entirely different inter- 
pretations. The Morini disk is 
thoroughly in the classical, lyrical 


vein. Rather subdued in its emotional 
content, Miss Morini plays the work 
almost in a chamber music style, 
avoiding any hackneyed virtuosic 
flashes and mannerisms. Technically 
she is absolutely secure, although her 
tone is on the small side, and sounds 
a bit pinched in the higher passages. 
Rodzinski’s support is excellent. 

The Menuhin recording is curiously 
uneven. Moments of moving artistry 
and romantic fire stand beside lines 
of trite artifice. Mr. Kempe’s orches- 
tral accompaniment is intense, but 
at time too vehement and over- 
theatrical. Technically, Mr. Menu- 
hin’s playing is impeccable, and his 
broad tone has glow and exitement. 
The engineering is not one of Capi- 
tol’s best, and results in occasional 
stridency. 

The new addition to the list of 
recordings of the Beethoven concerto 
is satisfying, but not more. Grumiaux 
plays with delicacy and conscientious- 
ness, but Beethoven asks for a little 
more dramatic impact, and Grumiaux’ 
Mozart style is not always in place. 
Probably due to his somewhat small 
tone, the engineers seem to have 
placed him too close to the micro- 
phone. The result: a loss of warmth, 
and a rather piercing, synthetic tone 
quality. 

A much needed and welcome ex- 
pansion of the rather small concerto 
repertory of our violinists today is 
the Goldmark Concerto. Immensely 
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Beethoven ''Tempest’’ Sonata 
Chopin Etudes, Mazurka, Scherzo 


“Admirable Piano Sound 
and Virtuosic Playing’ 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Concert Hail Presence High Fidelity 
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violinistic, charming, and of ample 
musical content, it stands every com- 
parison with other overplayed con- 
certos of the romantic period. Mil- 
stein’s exquisite tone, elegant phras- 
ing, and secure technique make him 
an ideal interpreter for this work. 
The accompaniment by the orchestra 
has taste and style, and also the tech- 
nicians did good work. 

Kogan’s rendition of the Paganini 
Concerto is without any doubt the 
best record on the market. Playing 
the complete, seldom heard version, 
it almost takes up the entire 12” LP. 
(As an “encore”, Kogan plays also 
Paganini’s Cantabile in D major, with 
Andrei Mitnik as accompanist.) A 
cadenza of almost five minutes in 
duration displays the incredible pyro- 
technique of the young Russian, and 
the slender purity and firmness of his 
tone in the cantabile passages are a 
veritable delight for any violin en- 
thusiast. Charles Bruck leads the or- 
chestra to all the brassy vehemency 
the composer has intended for this 
showpiece, and the engineers, thank 
heavens, were not afraid to record 
it as such. F. S. 


Bach Organ Music 


Bach’s organ music is a constant 
source of material for some of the 
best recordings to be issued, and the 
supply of such disks seems endless, 
fortunately. 

E. Power Biggs’s latest recording 
is devoted to three Preludes and 
Fugues—those in D major (“The 
Great”), in C minor (“Arnstadt”), and 
in E flat major (“St. Anne”). Interest 
here is centered on the beautiful in- 
strument played by Mr. Biggs—the 
organ built around 1720 by Arp 
Schnitger in the Church of St. Michael 
at Zwolle, Holland. It is one of the 
very few classic tracker-action instru- 
ments of four manuals, according to 
Mr. Biggs, and was recently restored 
with loving care and skill by D. A. 
Flentrop. Specifications of the organ 
and numerous pictures relating to it 
accompany the disk (Columbia KL 
5262)kkx, 

Anton Heiller, distinguished Vien- 
nese organist, plays six assorted works 
on Vol. IV of his series devoted to 
Bach’s organ music (Epic LC 
3462)kx*. They are Fantasia in C 
(S. 570), Fugue in C minor on a 
Theme of Legrenzi (S. 574), Prelude 
and Fugue in F minor (S. 534), Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D minor (S. 539), 
Trio in G major (no. S. no.), and Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in G minor (S. 542). 
The instrument on which Mr. Heiller 
plays is unidentified, but both per- 
former and organ achieve grandeur in 
a traditional fashion. 

Robert Noehren, American organist 
who has diligently spread the gospel 
of the neo-Baroque organ in this 
country, plays three of Bach’s chorale 
partitas on the Beckerath Organ in the 
Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The partitas are 
those on “Christ, der Du bist der helle 
Tag”, “O Gott, Du frommer Gott”, 


| and “Sei gegriisset, Jesus giitig”. The 


organ is the first one built in America 
by Rudolf von Beckerath, whose post- 
war work in Hamburg has helped to 
revive that German city’s traditional 
fame as a center of organ-building. It 
is also. the first four-manual tracker 
action organ in this country, and it is 
a superb instrument, of great tonal 
strength, variety and clarity (Urania 


| UR 8012)kkx, 


Choruses 


Two of America’s best choral 
groups continued to add to their lists 
of recordings. The Robert Shaw 
Chorale, with Thomas Dunn, organist, 
sings 15 of Protestantism’s best-known 
and finest hymns, on a disk called A 
Mighty Fortress (RCA Victor LM 
21GG)***. The interpretations and 
arrangements are simple and dignified 
and worthy of the material. The 
Roger Wagner Chorale devotes a new 
disk to mgs of Latin America 
(Capitol PAO 4804)kx*. Twelve 
songs, of a popular and folk nature 
such as Ponce’s “Estrellita” and 
Lecuona’s “Sibony”, are. heard in 
effective arrangements brilliantly sung. 

A less professional group, but quite 
a stirring one, is the Cadet Chapel 
Choir of West Point. Under the 
direction of John A. Davis, the male 
chorus sings anthems by Mendelssohn, 
Martin Shaw, Walford Davies, Bee- 
thoven, Bach, Randall Thompson, 
Gustav Holst, and others (Vol. VX 
25.590) kx. , 

Folk Songs of Poland are sung with 
infectious vigor by the Mazowsze 
Choral Ensemble, assisted by an in- 
strumental ensemble, conducted by 
Tadeusz Sygietynski. Thirteen items 
are included, all of them tunes of 
great appeal. The arrangements are 
somewhat elaborate but never lose the 
earthy simplicity of the original music 
(Vanguard VRS 9016)kx**. 


Three by Pennario 


Leonard Pennario’s pianistic gifts 
are dedicated to three disks of vary- 
ing material. In Contemporary Piano 
Sonatas, he is a brilliant exponent of 
Bartok’s Sonata (1926), Prokofieff’s 
Sonata No. 3, in A minor, Op. 28, and 
Miklos Rozsa’s Sonata (1948) (Capitol 
P 8376%**. Two major works of the 
Romantic period—Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue and Schumann’s 
Fantasia in C major—are played with 
the enormous technical virtuosity they 
require and a somewhat restrained 
emotional approach (Capitol P 
8397)k**x. Keyboard Fantasies finds 
the young American pianist playing 
13 briefer works of unfailing popu- 
larity, such as Chopin’s Fantasie- 
Impromtu, Mendelssohn’s ‘Spinning 
Song”, and Gershwin’s Three Pre- 
ludes. Mr. Pennario’s own “Midnight 
on the Cliffs”, which he played in the 
film “Julie”, is included (Capitol P 
8391)kkx, 


Records in Brief 


A recent, and superior, version of 
Falla’s “El Amor Brujo” has Marina 
de Gabarain, Spanish mezzo-soprano 
as soloist, and it is played by the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande under 
the direction of Ernest Ansermet 
(London LL 1404)***. Heard on the 
same disk with this striking score is 
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Key to Mechanical Ratings 


*kkkkThe very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good bal- 
ance, clarity and sepa- 
ration of sounds, no 
distortion, minimum sur- 
face or tape noise. 

Free from all obvious 
faults, differing only 
slightly from above. 
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New Recordings 


the Danza espanola from Falla’s “La 





Vida Breve”, Chabrier’s Habajfiera, 
the Hopak from Mussorgsky’s “Fair 
at Sorochinsk”, and Debussy’s “Clair 
de lune and “Marche Ecossaise”. 


Three smartly tailored works for 
violin, viola, and cello are Dohnanyi’s 
Seranade in C major, Op. 10; Lennox 
Berkeley’s String Trio; and Jean Fran- 
caix’s String Trio in C major. These 
most charming of scores are suavely 
played by Jean Pougnet, Frederick 
Riddle, and Anthony Pini, three of 
Great Britain’s outstanding instru- 
goa (Westminster XWN 18515) 


Three scores that fall into a similar 
classification, in this case all by 
Jacques Ibert, are played by the 
Winterthur Symphony and Vienna 
Symphony, conducted by Henry Swo- 
boda, with Emmy Loose, soprano, as 
soloist. The three works are the 
delightfully impudent “Divertisse- 
ment” (1930), the scintillating Capric- 
cio (1938), and the neo-classic “Suite 
Elizabethaine”, written for a produc- 
tion of “A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream” in Marseille in 1942 (West- 
minster XWN 18520)kx*. 


Three works by Malcolm Arnold 
are played by the Royal Philharmonic 
under the direction of the composer 
and John Hollingsworth, and they 
give a comprehensive view of the 
37-year-old English composer’s style. 
These are “Beckus the Dandipratt 
Overture”, from the middle 1940s; the 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 40, completed 
in 1953; and the “Tam O’Shanter 
Overture”, Op. 51, first performed in 
1955. This is music that reminds one 
of the Eastman-Rochester school of 
composers in the United States. It is 
full of energy, highly colorful, 
melodic and not very dissonant, easily 
enjoyable on first hearing by the 
average listener. It is characteristic 
that Arnold has written a great many 
film scores and some successful music 
for the Royal Ballet (Epic LC 
3422)kke. 


Ear Training Series 
In Record Album 


Music Minus One has announced 
the completion of the first compre- 
hensive ear-training series to make its 
appearance on records. It was devel- 
oped at Rutgers University during the 
past five years by A. Kunrad Kvam, 
chairman of the music department of 
Douglass College, Rutgers. The “Rut- 
gers University Music Dictation 
Series” consists of ten LP records, 
available as a set and singly, with 
answer booklets and illustrative mate- 
rial. It should be useful to high 
school and college music departments, 
to choral groups, instrumental ensem- 
bles, vocal coaches, and private music 
teachers. 








kk = Average. 
* Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 
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Annual Metropolitan Tour 
Again Brings Plaudits 


Cleveland.—Always an important 
event to Cleveland audiences is the 
Metropolitan Opera’s week-long visit 
in the spring, which took place this 
ear from April 21 to 27. The series 
of eight performances began with 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin”. 
Under the brilliant direction of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, this work, rarely 
heard in this country, came to life. In 
the admirable cast were Lucine 
Amara, Martha Lipton, Rosalind 
Flias, Richard Tucker, George Lon- 
don, and Giorgio Tozzi. 

“Madama Butterfly”, also given 
under Mr. Mitropoulos’ direction, was 
excellent, thanks to Antonietta Stella, 
Margaret Roggero, Carlo Bergonzi, 
and Clifford Harvuot in the leading 
roles. “Samson et Dalila” had Risé 
Stevens and Mario Del Monaco in the 
name parts. The High Priest was sung 
by Martial Singher, with Norman 
Scott as Abimelech, and Giorgio 
Tozzi as the Old Hebrew. 

“Aida”, always colorful, brought 
enjoyment to the audience. In the 
cast were Antonietta Stella, Blanche 
Thebom, Carlo Bergonzi, Mario 
Zanasi, Jerome Hines, and Louis 


Sgarro. d 
“The Barber of Seville” was superb, 
with Roberta Peters as Rosina, Cesare 
Valletti as the Count, Robert Merrill, 
as Figaro, Fernando Corena as Bar- 
tolo, and Giorgio Tozzi as Basilio. 
“Don Giovanni” was given a sparkling 
ntation, with George London in 
the title role. Eleanor Steber, Lucine 
Amara, Dolores Wilson, Nicolai 
Gedda, Theodor Uppman, Fernando 
Corena, and Norman Scott completed 


the cast. 

“Otello” had Zinka Milanov as 
Desdemona and Leonard Warren as 
Iago in outstanding performances. 
Mario Del Monaco sang the title role. 
“Faust” was brilliantly performed by 
Marcella Pobbe, Margaret Roggero, 
Nicolai Gedda, Frank Guarrera, and 
Jerome Hines, to bring the Metro- 
politan’s visit to a close. 

—Herbert Elwell 


Birmingham 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Metropoli- 
tan Opera offered “Samson et Dalila” 
and “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” in its 
annual tour appearances in Birming- 
ham. A feature of the Rossini presen- 
tation was the appearance of Dolores 
Wilson as Rosina, substituting for 
Roberta Peters. The soprano was 
aighly praised for the beauty of her 
voice and singing as well as the charm 
of her personality and acting. Miss 
Wilson's colleagues in the cast were 
Robert Merrill, Jerome Hines, Fer- 
nando Corena, Charles Anthony, and 
oe Roggero. Max Rudolf con- 


Atlanta 


Atlanta, Ga.—At its annual visit 
, the Metropolitan Opera pre- 
sented five operas between April 30 
and May 3. The listing consisted of 
Eugene Onegin”, “Aida”, “Der 
mkavalier”, “Faust”, and “Ma- 
Butterfly”. It was a magnificent 
Season, with superb singing, vital por- 
trayals, up-to-date settings, rich or- 
playing. 
. George London sang the title role 
in “Eugene Onegin”, with Martha Lip- 
ton, Lucine Amara, Rosalind Elias, 
Richard Tucker, and Giorgio Tozzi in 
other main roles. Kurt Adler con- 
The cast for “Aida” included 


dune, 1958 


Zinka Milanov, Blanche Thebom, 
Carlo Bergonzi, Mario Zanasi, Giorgio 
Tozzi, and Louis Sgarro. Fausto Cleva 
was the conductor. “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” featured Risé Stevens, Eleanor 
Steber, Roberta Peters, and Otto Edel- 
mann, under the direction of Max 
Rudolf. 

In “Faust” Nicolai Gedda was pre- 
sented in the title role. Others in the 
cast were Marcella Pobbe, Jerome 
Hines, Robert Merrill, Rosalind Elias, 
Thelma Votipka, and Louis Sgarro. 
Kurt Adler was the conductor. “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” brought the season to 
a close. Dimitri Mitropoulos was the 
conductor, and the cast included An- 
tonietta Stella, Mario del Monaco, 
Frank Guarrera, and Margaret Rog- 
gero. 

Because of the great success of the 
series, the sponsors, the Atlanta Music 
Festival Association and the Junior 
League of Atlanta, are considering ex- 
tending next year’s season to a week. 

—Helen Knox Spain 


Boston 


Boston.—The Boston Opera House 
is fast disappearing, a prey to the fury 
of the wreckers, but the Metropolitan 
Opera Association nonetheless has 
paid us its annual visit. The week was 
presented at the spacious and acous- 
tically good Metropolitan Theater, a 
film house where the company played 
in 1941 and 1942, larger than the 
Opera House and more comfortable 
from the audience’s point of view. The 
relatively shallow depth of the stage 
makes very difficult the staging of big 
scenes, but all was managed. 

“Eugene Onegin”, with the fine 
portrayals of George London and 
Lucine Amara as Onegin and Tatiana, 
began the “season”. Next night at 
“Aida”, Antonietta Stella (in the title 
role), Carlo Bergonzi (Radames) and 
Mario Zanasi (Amonasro) made local 
debuts which were rapturously ap- 
plauded. Blanche Thebom was the 
— and Jerome Hines the Ram- 

s. 

“Der Rosenkavalier” (with Eleanor 
Steber singing the Marschallin for the 
first time here), the wonderful new 
productions of “Don Giovanni” and 
“Madama Butterfly”; and “Otello” of 
merit, “Faust” and “The Barber of 
Seville” were subsequent bills. 

The Eire Society has put the musi- 
cal community in its debt by a most 
interesting program of Irish choral 
music, sung in the ballroom of Hotel 
Sheraton Plaza, April 13, by the Pelo- 
quin Chorale of Providence, R. I. C. 
Alexander Peloquin conducted. 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis, — Glorious spring 
weather greeted the traveling Metro- 
politan Opera for its annual pil- 
grimage to Indiana. Capacity audi- 
ences at both Indiana University and 
at Purdue were in festive mood. A 
round of entertainment was provided 
for the troupers, including a compli- 
mentary performance by the Indiana 
University School of Music of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s highly diverting comic 
opera “Albert Herring”, conducted by 
Tibor Kozma, formerly of the Metro- 
politan. 

Thirty-two hundred people heard 
the performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugene Onegin”. A stylish cast in- 
cluded George London, in the role of 
the Byronic hero, Lucine Amara and 
Richard Tucker in other leading roles. 





Knabb-Lane & Prince 


The Beaux Arts Trio are seen after their recital on April 2 for the Natchez 
(Miss.) Community Concert Association. From the left: Menahem Pressler, 
pianist; Mrs. Elliott Trimble, co-membership chairman; Daniel Guilet, 
violinist; Mrs. Claire Moritz Roberts, fourth vice-president; Mrs. George 


Moss co-membership chairman; 


Bernard Greenhouse, cellist. 


Seated: 


Justin Loe, president of the Natchez Community Concert Association 


Dimitri Mitropolous conducted. The 
dazzling ballet sequences, the splendor 
of the sets and costumes, did much to 
make the production a_ spectacle. 
Giorgio Tozzi, Rosalind Elias, Martha 
Lipton and Belen Amparan also sang 
beautifully in their roles. 

An audience of 3,500 heard the 
second opera at Bloomington, “Der 
Rosenkavalier”. Risé Stevens’ per- 
formance, as Octavian, seemed the 
high spot of the evening. For once 
there was a Baron Ochs who really 
could sing, even while acting the 
clown — Otto Edelmann. Roberta 
Peters was quite enchanting as Sophie. 
Eleanor Steber had added stature to 
her portrayal of the role of the 
Marschallin; at times her singing was 
glorious, and at all times her acting 
was poignantly convincing. Max 
Rudolf conducted. Several favorites 
with the Hoosier audience made much 
of their roles. Martha Lipton, Ralph 
Herbert, Thelma Votipka, Osie Haw- 
kins, Paul Franke, and Nicolai Gedda. 
Rolf Gerard’s sets were lovely and in 
perfect taste. 

The 6,000 patrons of opera who 
thronged to Purdue’s great Hall of 
Music were rewarded with opera in 
the great tradition. Antonietta Stella 
and Blanche Thebom gave the per- 
formance of Verdi's “Aida” all the 
beauty and grandeur one could ever 
wish for. As Radames, Carlo Bergonzi 
sang with great beauty, but his acting 
was practically nil. The role of 
Amonasro, sung by Mario Zanasi, 
was handsomely portrayed. His scene 
with Miss Stella at the opening of the 
third act was vocally and visually the 
finest part of the opera. Fausto Cleva 
conducted. —Eleanor Pelham 


Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn.—The Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company completed its 
13th visit to Memphis with a stun- 
ning performance of Puccini’s “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” at the close of which 
the audience gave the company a 
long ovation, the greatest demonstra- 
tion which the Memphis audience 
has ever given the company. The 
reason for this demonstration was 
due to the superlative singing and 
acting of Antonietta Stella in the 
title role and the superb playing of 
the orchestra under the direction of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. The new stag- 
ing, scenery and costumes made the 
whole production one of exquisite 
beauty. The cast included Giulio 
Gari, Mario Zanasi, Belen Amparan, 
Helen Vanni, Paul Franke, George 
Cehanovski, Osi Hawkins, and Cal- 
vin Marsh. 


The night before the Metropolitan 
company presented a routine perform- 
ance of “Faust” with Jerome Hines 
as Mephistopheles, winning the hearts 
and applause of all Memphians pres- 
ent. His. singing, acting and stage 
presence were very commanding. Nico- 
lai Gedda was the Faust, Marcella 
Pobbe the Marguerite, Frank Guar- 
rera the Valentin, Rosalind Elias the 
Siebel, Thelma Votipka the Marthe 
and Calvin Marsh the Wagner. Kurt 
Adler directed the orchestra effici- 
ently. The staging and scenery did 
not seem to me to be an improvement 
on some older versions which I have 
seen in the past. All thanks to local 
impressario, I. L. Myers for bring- 
ing opera to Memphis. 

—Burnet C. Tuthill 
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Chicago.—A cultural blight has 
decended upon the city since the 
announcement by a spokesman for 
the Kemper Insurance Company, 
owners of the Civic Opera House 
(capacity, 3,570), that the spacious 
auditorium would be converted into a 
motion-picture theatre for ten months 
of the year, the months of October 
and November being reserved for the 
exclusive use of the big house by 
Lyric Opera for its rehearsals and 
performances. Shortly after this 
announcement Lyric Opera signed a 
one-year lease for 1958, with options 
for the two following years. 

This leaves Chicago without an 
adequate house for ballet and other 
groups that need a large, modern 
stage for their operations and a seat- 
ing capacity of over 2,000 to defray 
the costs of their productions. 

In the season’s closing symphony 
concerts conducted by Fritz Reiner, 
the March 20 program provided some 
of the richest of musical fare: Bartok’s 
Concerto for Piano No. 3, with Geza 
Anda as soloist, and the Strauss sym- 
phonic poem “Don Quixote”, with 
orchestra cellist, Janos Starker; violist, 
Milton Preves; and violinist, John 
Weicher, soloists. The Bartok con- 
certo, receiving its first performance 
at these concerts, was notable for the 
happy teamwork between Mr. Reiner 
and Mr. Anda. Mr. Starker, after some 
near misses at the beginning of his 
solo in the “Don Quixote”, warmed 
to his task and, toward the end, he, 
Mr. Reiner and the Chicago Sym- 
phony achieved that degree of felicity 
and deeply felt emotion that will be 
long treasured in the memory. 


Skolovsky Soloist 


The soloist at the March 27 concert 
was Zadel Skolovsky, playing the 
Ravel Concerto for Piano, in G major 
without special distinction. Neither 
was the orchestra at its best in a 
placid performance of the Haydn 
Symphony No. 95, in C minor, and in 
perfunctory renditions of Wagner 
excerpts, with the exception of the 
Overture to “Rienzi”, which was given 
a better performance than it deserved. 

Befitting the Holy Week period, Mr. 
Reiner conducted a memorable per- 
formance of Verdi's “Manzoni” 
Requiem, with Leonie Rysanek, 
Regina Resnik, David Lloyd (replac- 
ing Eugene Conley, indisposed), and 
Giorgio Tozzi as soloists, and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra Chorus, 
prepared by Margaret Hillis. Though 
the soloists had their own points of 
excellence—Miss Resnik and Mr. 
Tozzi, especially—the orchestra and 
chorus responded sensitively and 
faithfully to the demands of Mr. 
Reiner’s baton. 

The post-Easter concert featured 
the first performance here of Cop- 
land’s Suite from “The Tender Land”; 
the Mozart Concerto for Two Pianos 
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in E flat major (K. 365), with Vitya 
Vronsky and Victor Babin as soloists; 
and a post-intermission group of 
Spanish pieces by Granados, Falla, 
and Albéniz-Arbés. The concerto was 
a pleasant interlude between the soar- 
ing phrases and earthy dance rhythms 
of the suite and the passionate and 
colorful Spanish music that followed. 

Some more Spanish music, in this 
instance, Falla’s Three Dances from 
“The Three-Cornered Hat”, began the 
April 17 concert. It was the concert’s 
high point. Dvorak’s melodious but 
uneventful Concerto for Piano, in G 
minor, was played con amore by 
Rudolf Firkusny. Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 4, in B flat major, termi- 
nated the program. 

Walter Hendl substituted for Mr. 
Reiner, who was indisposed, at the 
final Tuesday concert, on April 22, 
with more than adequate results. He 
displayed a flair for music of the 20th 
century, which made up most of the 
program: Stravinsky’s Divertimento, 
“The Fairy’s Kiss”; Ibert’s “Escales”; 
and “Navarra”, “Féte-Dieu 4 Seville” 
and “Triana”, by Albéniz-Arbés. 


Persinger Performs 


Some weeks before, on April 5, he 
registered strongly in performances of 
“The Little Train to Caipara”, by 
Villa-Lobos; Barber’s Intermezzo from 
“Vanessa”; and “Till Eulenspiegel”, 
by Strauss. Rolf Persinger, who 
occupies the second viola chair, was 
soloist in a deft and appropriately 
stylized performance of the Stamitz 
Concerto in D major. 

The Minneapolis Symphony ap- 
peared, April 20, without its regular 
conductor, Antal Dorati, who was ill. 
Gerard Samuel, associate conductor, 
substituted the Mozart Symphony in 
A major (K. 201) for the programmed 
Haydn Symphony No. 86, in D 
major, impressing with his poise and 
authority. Alexander Brailowsky pro- 
jected the Chopin Concerto for Piano, 
in E minor, with his wonted bril- 
liance, ably supported by the orches- 
tra. The major symphonic work was 
Prokofieff's Symphony No. 3, based 
on material from the composer’s 
opera “The Flaming Angel”. The first 
movement overemphasized the con- 
trasts between the opera’s leading 
figures, Renata, the religious hysteric, 
and Agrippa, the calm rationalist, 
with some of the loudest music this 
side of the same composer’s “Scythian 
Suite”. This and the other three move- 
one were played with virtuosity and 

re. 

Other concerts during April in- 
cluded: “Vienna on Parade”, April 6; 
John Thomas Covelli, piano, April 
11; Nicholai Gedda, tenor, April 12; 
and Jorge Bolet, piano, April 13. 

For the first time in its history, the 


Chicago Opera To Become Cinema Theatre 


Chicago Symphony will make a 
European tour, for six weeks in the 
late summer of 1959, with Fritz 
Reiner as conductor. Many of the con- 
certs will be given in countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. The tour is a feature 
of the President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentation as 
administered by ANTA for the State 
Department. 

The last symphony concert of the 
season, on April 24, was accorded, 
perhaps, the best all-round set of per- 
formances by Mr. Reiner and his in- 
strumentalists during his tenure here. 
The one novelty, the “Mysterious 
Mountain”, Symphony No. 2, by Alan 
Hovhaness, more than held its own 
among such orchestral stalwarts as 
the Strauss “Don Juan” and excerpts 
from Wagner operas. 

The final concert of the Apollo 
Musical Club, on April 22, was de- 
voted to contemporary music for 
chorus, soloists and orchestra, con- 
ducted by Henry Veld. Howard Han- 
son’s “The Cherubic Hymn”, set to a 
text from the Greek Catholic liturgy, 
was sung by the chorus with freshness 
of tone and full, rich color, ably as- 
sisted by members of the Chicago 
Symphony. Two works by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, “Benedicite” and 
“Dona Nobis Pacem”, featured Alice 
Riley, soprano, and Louis Sudler, bari- 
tone. In presenting these relatively 
unfamiliar works the choral club 
demonstrated its ability to tackle con- 
temporary choral music with fortunate 
results. 


ISCM Concert 


In its third concert of the season the 
International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music (Chicago Chapter) pre- 
sented a variety of pieces for piano 
solo and for chamber-music_ en- 
sembles. Of all these, the Sonata for 
Piano by Andrew Imbrie, ably per- 
formed by Marion Hall, impressed me 
as most worthwhile. However, a 
Sonata for Horn and Piano, by An- 
thony Donato, played by A. David 
Krehbiel and Miss Hall, disclosed a 
considerable degree of rhythmic vital- 
ity and also idiomatic writing for the 
solo instrument. A Trio for Oboe, 
Clarinet, and Bassoon, by Karel Jirak, 
was most effectively written from the 
standpoint of texture, though an over- 
fondness for fugato writing in three 
of the four movements lessened its 
value as a composition. 

The second half of the May 3 con- 
cert of the Business Men’s Orchestra, 
devoted to excerpts from Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio”, afforded Barbara Leichsen- 
ring, soprano, her first professional ap- 
pearance in Chicago. While admiring 
her courage in taking on so difficult an 
assignment I wished she had waited to 
appear in music less formidable and 


Grant Park To Open Series on June 25 


Chicago. — The annual series of 
free concerts in Grant Park on Chi- 
cago’s lakefront will open on June 25 
and continue to Aug. 17. Programs 
are offered on Wednesday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday nights by the 
Grant Park Symphony. 

Conductors will include Joseph 
Rosenstock, Morton Gould, Silvio 
Insana, Leo Kopp, Theodore Bloom- 
field, Fausto Cleva, Frederic Balazs, 
Alfredo Antonini, Milton Katims, 
George Barati, Irwin Hoffman, and 
Julius Rudel. 

Instrumental soloists will be Jorge 
Bolet, Van Cliburn, Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, and Lillian Kallir, pianists; 
Fritz Siegal, Michael Rabin, and 
Elaine Skorodin, violinists; Leopold 


Teraspulsky and Janos Starker, cell- 
ists; Joseph Eger, French horn player; 
and the finalists in the Michaels 
Award Competition. Vocal soloists 
will be Pierrette Alarie and Leopold 
Simoneau; members of the Park Dis- 
trict Opera Guild; Terry Saunders, 
Jean Sanders, Thomas Hayward and 
Jack Russell (in a Rodgers and 
Hammerstein program); Maria Gio- 
vanna, Charles Anthony, Ezio Fla- 
gello, Susan Winchester, and Frank 
Valentino (in “L’Elisir d’Amore”); 
Licia Albanese and Giuseppe Moretti 
(in a Puccini program); Eva Likova 
and Mr. Hayward (in a Viennese 
program); Gloria Lane, Beverly 
Bower, Jon Crain, and Norman 
Treigle (in “Carmen”). 





more familiar to her. Nevertheless, 
she scored heavily with the audience 
by means of her full and vibrant voice. 
Of the other soloists present Andrew 
Foldi, as Pizarro, was easily the most 
outstanding. The concert was directed 
by Herbert Zipper. ‘ 

On May 17, the North Side Sym- 
phony, Milton Preves, conductor, pre- 
sented its spring concert, with Herman 
Clebanoff as soloist in the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto. 

In celebration of National Music 
Week, the Paul Olefsky Sinfonietta, 
Paul Olefsky, conductor-soloist, gave a 
concert of chamber music on May 10 
in the Assembly Hall of the Chicago 
Public Library, a handsome and 
acoustically favorable hall for music. 
With musicians recruited largely from 
the Chicago Symphony, the concert 
was one of truly professional caliber. 
Mr. Olevsky conducted and played the 
solo part in Boccherini’s B flat Cello 
Concerto. Willis Charkovsky was the 
piano soloist in Hindemith’s “The Four 
Temperaments”. 

The Metropolitan Opera paid its 
annual visit to Chicago, May 22-25, 
opening with its production of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Eugene Onegin”, with 
Lucine Amara, Richard Tucker, and 
George London in leading roles. Other 
operas performed were “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”, “Madama Butterfly”, “Sam- 
son et Dalila”, “Faust”, and “II Bar- 
biere di Siviglia”. .—Howard Talley 


Shreveport Opera 


Ends Season 


Shreveport, La.—One of the most 
successful seasons in the nine-year his- 
tory of the Shreveport Civic Opera 
Association was concluded on Feb. 
27 with an opera concert featuring 
Katherine Barlow Fitzpatrick,  so- 
prano, and John Alexander, tenor of 
New York City Opera. 

Miss Fitzpatrick also sang the title 
role in the association’s production of 
Massenet’s “Manon”, given three per- 
formances in January at the new 
$400,000 Marjorie Lyons Playhouse 
of Centenary College. Also in 
“Manon” were Loren Driscoll, as Des 
Grieux; William Beck, as Lescaut; 
and Harry Wayne, as the elder Des 
Grieux. Walter Herbert, director of 
the Houston Grand Opera, was guest 
conductor. The work was sung in 
English. “Tosca” had been given 
earlier in the season. 


Bate Concerto 
In Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Stanley 
Bate, British pianist and composer, 
was soloist with Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony in the American premiere of 
his Third Piano Concerto, on Feb. 4. 
Lisa della Casa, Stanley Babin, and 
Norman Paulu were also heard dur- 
ing the month of February as solo- 
ists with the orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Guy Fraser Harrison. 
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Stuttgart Radio Offers 


Contemporary Music Days 


Stuttgart—What would composers 
and performers do without radio! 
Today, 60 percent of all the broad- 
casts consist of musical programs, but 
the number of those who tune in 
when modern electronic music is 
broadcast is difficult to estimate. 

During the past few years, the 
South German Radio Network in 
Stuttgart has featured its “Days of 
Contemporary Music”. The programs 
are designed to mix famous modern 
compositions with new works of 
native musicians, which is risky for 
both. On the agenda of this year’s 
three evenings were nine composers 
of vintages from 1854 until 1926. 
They form quite a cosmopolitan 
party, and five of their works were 
heard for the first time. 

The senior of the composers is 
Paul Gross from Wuerttemberg, 60 
years old and of remarkable skill. His 
Second String Quartet is decent Ger- 
man “Festival Music” a la 1920. 

Excerpts from Wolfgang Fortner’s 


music to Lorca’s “Bloodwedding” 
were performed: dashing chords and 
melos tensions, Andalusian turns 


based on 12-tone constructions, drum 
rhythms carrying melodic forms. It is 
a pity that the three interludes are not 
divided, for the structure is unclear. 
The 20 minute piece will surely gain 
by the insertion of caesuras. The 
eclogue of the mother, which ends the 
work, was sung expressively by Mar- 
garethe Bence. 


Degen Work 


Helmut Degen’s “Sinfonisches Spiel 
II” is the most unrhymed which ever 
emerged from the workshop of the 
venerable composition teacher from 
Trossingen. The applause, acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Degen and the three 
soloists Roman Schimmer (violin), 
Heinz Decker (cello), and Charles 
Dobler (piano), could not conceal the 
fact that composing with tone-rows is 
not fit for everybody. 

Erhard Karkoschka has also not 
made up his mind, stylistically. The 
ecstatic eloquence of his olympic 
hymn “Das Feuer das frei macht”, 
which combines a dangerously high 
tenor solo, a speaking chorus, and a 
syllabically divided choir, is too 
drawn-out in the 14 minutes it takes 
to play. Karkoschka anc the tenor 
Franz Fehringer were acclaimed by 
the audience. 

Hans Otto, from Breslau, stems 
from the school of J. N. David and 
Hindemith and does not deny it. He 
can compose and he has something to 
say. His pieces for Piano, Violin, and 
Cello (which he calls “folie et sens”) 
experiments a little insecurely with the 
isolated interval. But the work, trans- 
parent and chordless to the point of 
molecularity, is fascinating. The com- 
Poser at the piano, Klaus Eichholz 
(violin), and Dieter Brachmann 
(cello) were the interpreters. 

Hans Werner Henze’s half dream- 
“tn half pandemonic ballet music to 

cred and Cantylene” opened the 

f first program. In Oliver Messiaen’s 

La Rousserolle Effervate”, the com- 

Poser tries for 25 minutes to depict 

he heard of bird calls in 27 

at the pond of Sologne. The 

value of the piece lies in the realm of 

ornithological tone painting, and 

cannot be regarded as a developed 

composition. Yvonne Loriod at the 

piano fascinated us as usual with her 
ic playing. 

final concert Ilse von Alpen- 


dune, 1958 


heim played with bravura the solo 
part in the Concerto for Piano, 
Strings, and Percussion by the 50 year 
old Hungarian, Sandor Veress, who 
now lives in Switzerland. This is the 
work of a professional, who over- 
compensated Kodaly’s influence with 
classical formulas. A great success for 
soloist and composer. 

Closing the events was the “Fest- 
messe” by Leos Janacek. Sung in 
German it lost some of its organic 
unity and evocation of the composer’s 
musical heritage in spite of a well- 
prepared performance. The solo- 
quartet was formed by Suzanne 


Danco, Margarethe Benze, Richard | 


Holm, and Otto von Rohr. Anton 
Nowakowsky was at the organ and 


Hans Mueller-Kray conducted with | 


security and good control. The Sued- 


funk Orchestra is a pliable and homo- | ; 


genic, if not brilliant, instrument in | 


the interpretation of modern scores. 
The chorus was coached with great | 
discipline by H. J. Dahmen. 


The main problem of these events is | 
the programming. To base it on the | 
exploration of a certain style is diffi- | 


cult. But only this way one can avoid 
the unevenness of impressions which 
marked this parade of styles in 
Stuttgart. —H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


Philadelphians Play 
Behind Iron Curtain 


In its third and most heavily sched- 
uled European tour to date, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has been win- 
ning acclaim in countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. On May 20 and 21, it 
gave concerts in Bucharest, Rumania, 
in the Atheneum concert hall. The 
auditorium seats only 1,000; since the 
concerts were sold out weeks in ad- 
vance, they were broacast, complete 
with encores. 

Eugene Ormandy conducted pro- 
grams that included such works as 
Norman Dello Joio’s Variations, 
Chaconne, and Finale; Gershwin’s 
“An American in Paris”, the Franck 
Symphony, and Enesco’s Second 
Rumanian Rhapsody. Of these, the 
Gershwin appeared to be the most 
popular with the public. A 30-minute 
ovation greeted the second concert, 
and praise for the orchestra was un- 
limited. 

Recordings made by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra are well-known in 
Rumania, but one musician familiar 
with them was quoted as saying: 
“Technicians can play tricks with 
recording tapes. Now we know that 
the internationally celebrated Phila- 
delphia tone is the real thing.” 

The ensemble was greeted with 
comparable enthusiasm when it played 
in the October Palace in Kiev, in the 
Great Hall of the Leningrad Phil- 
harmonia, and in the Great Hall of 
the Moscow Conservatory. In the 
capital, such renowned Soviet musi- 
cians as Emil Gilels and Aram 
Khatchaturian came onstage with 
bouquets and words of tribute for Mr. 
Ormandy and the orchestra. At a con- 
cert on May 29, Sviatoslav Richter, 
one of Russia’s most highly regarded 
pianists, was soloist. 

The tour opened in the Royal Fes- 
tival Hall in London on May 12, and 
continued in Leeds, England, and 
Bordeaux, France. Concerts were also 
scheduled for Polish cities; Bergen, 
Norway; Stockholm, Sweden; Munich, 
— and the Brussels World’s 

air. 
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Denver Music Season 


Active and Well-Balanced 


Denver, Colo.—Denver’s newest 
concert series, Hugh Hooks Enter- 
tainments, has presented three spec- 
tacular ensembles since the season 
opened, attracting large crowds. The 
Black Watch was a sensation, with its 
wonderfully mellow band, skirling 
pipes, and superb dancers in a most 
colorful program. Then Fred Waring 
brought his Pennsylvanians to City 
Arena, delighting a rapt audience with 
an unusually fine lot of young singers. 

An exciting evening (Jan. 18) was 
the opening night of three perform- 
ances by Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
The artistic high point of the evening 
was the brilliant Variations Classiques, 
set to Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Handel, with choreography 
by Nina Novak. 

The Denver Symphony’s brilliant 
season comes to a close with a re- 
markable record as one looks over the 
programs; several elements add up to 
account for the orchestra’s notable 
achievements, chief among them be- 
ing Saul Caston’s masterful leadership 
throughout the twenty weeks of con- 
certs. His program planning brought 
contemporary works as well as rarely 
heard ones of standard composers 
nearly every week, thus covering an 
eclectic range of schools and styles. 


Caston Programs of Wide Range 


The Bach-Caston Little Fugue in 
G minor was excellently played to 
prelude Vivaldi’s D minor Concerto 
with solo violinists Harold Wippler 
and Irene Abosch and cellist Fred 
Hoeppner. Beethoven’s Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3 had a stirring performance, 
and his Seventh was expertly phrased 
and pointed with nicety of detail. 
Three Tchaikovsky symphonies prof- 
ited from Caston’s Russian heritage, 
coupled with his sincerity of ap- 
proach, dignity, and power. In Boro- 
din’s Second Symphony Mr. Caston 
made the rather pedestrian music 
sound better than it was, in a well- 
integrated reading. Wagner’s Prelude 
and Liebestod was noteworthy for 
tenuous tonal beauty and rich volume, 
and the playing of Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” caught the score’s changing 
moods with admirable fidelity. 

From the French school one re- 
members Debussy’s “La Mer” in a 
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truly inspired performance, and 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite 
No. 2 being characterized by liquid 
tonal beauty. 

Of contemporary works there was 
Arnold’s Symphony No. 2, an in- 
vigorating score, full of articulate 
sensitivity, and Copland’s “Lincoln 
Portrait” in a sympathetic reading. 
McPhee’s “Tabuh-Tabuhan” had an 
atmospheric setting-forth, and Bar- 
ber’s “Capricorn Concerto” caught its 
humor with beautiful work by the 
three first-chair players, Messrs. Hock- 
staad, Abosch, and Wohlwender. 
Hovhaness’ “Mysterious Mountain” 
had a thoughtful reading, and a liquid 
tone and sensitivity were employed to 
create the haunting atmosphere in 
Wiren’s Symphony No. 4. 

A distinguished roster of guest 
artists added to the season’s luster. 
The list of pianists was headed by 
Robert Casadesus in the Emperor 
Concerto. He displayed his magnifi- 
cent pianism in an inspired perform- 
ance for a_ standing - room - only 
audience. Grant Johannesen’s playing 
of the Brahms Concerto No. 2 colored 
every page with lyrical eloquence and 
warm intensity. Of three younger 
pianists, Anton Kuerti made a pro- 
found impression in the Faure Ballade 
and Mendelssohn’s G minor Con- 
certo. Andre Tschaikovsky showed 
fine feeling for Mozart in the G major 
Concerto; his spectacular playing of 
Prokofieff'’s C major Concerto elec- 
trified the audience with the tre- 
mendous technical resources and 
superb control of dynamics. Byron 
Janis was heard in Rachmaninoff’s D 
minor Concerto, which suited his 
brilliant virtuosity, though it became 
occasionaly too loud and percussive. 


Francescatti Stirs Enthusiasm 


Zino Francescatti drew another 
capacity audience to hear him in 
Chausson’s “Poeme” and the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto. His virtuosity, al- 
ways at the service of his musical 
feeling, was spine-tingling and the 
audience’s response tumultuous. The 
only other string soloists were Mr. 
Wippler and Mr. Hoeppner, concert- 
master and first cellist, who did 
Brahms’s Double Concerto most 
artistically and in a thoroughly 
musicianly fashion. Hindemith’s 
“Schwanendreher” brought another 
first-chair musician, violist Sally Trem- 
bly Burneau, in a first Denver per- 
formance. She played with brilliant 
technical skill and beautiful tone. 

Of the three singers who were 
guest artists Lily Pons appearance was 
viewed earlier. Yi-Kwei-Sze_ dis- 
closed beauty of voice and dramatic 
color in two groups of arias. Mr. 
Caston accompanied with great skill. 
The vocal thrill of the season was 
Mattiwilda Dobbs. Her beauteous 
tone, ease of production, and finely 
balanced dynamics and phrasing were 
exhibited in arias by Mozart, Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Puccini. 

Two choral groups were presented. 
The Christmas concert brought the 
University of Colorado Festival 
Chorus, Bertin Coffin, director in 
Cecil Effinger’s “The St. Luke’s 
Christmas Story”. A musicianly score, 
the music flowed in simple lines, full 
of a gentle spirituality, not only in its 
melodies but in the skillful contra- 
puntal passages for singers and instru- 
ments. Gwendolyn Hallenbeck sang 
the soprano solos in a clear, sweet 
voice, and Rev. A. B. Patterson’s 


beautiful baritone gave sonorous rich- 
ness to his solos. The young choristers 
were excellently trained. The Univer- 
sity of Denver Choir, Daniel Moe, 
director, sang Gabrieli’s “Jubilate 
Deo”, a refreshing baroque novelty, 
with fine-edged clarity and tonal 
purity. 

Two guest conductors and the 
assistant conductor took the podium 
during the season. Edouard van 
Remoortel conducted with vibrant 
vitality and lithe, telling gestures. His 
Wagner was built up to noble 
climaxes in the Meistersinger Over- 
ture. Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 had 
an initial restraint, but developed into 
a richly hued interpretation. Creston’s 
Symphony No. 2 had a splendid per- 
formance, marked by beautiful colora- 
tion and rhythmic excitement. 

Korean composer-conductor Eaktay 
Ahn presented his Symphonic Fan- 
tasie “Korea”. A longish, often bom- 
bastic opus, it utilized all the 
orchestra resources, and had some 
picturesque oriental effects. Mr. Ahn, 
leader of the Majorca Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted with assurance 
and the orchestra played brilliantly. 


Allen Greene Leads Orchestra 


Assistant conductor Allen Greene 
took over at short notice and did 
extremely well. The orchestra re- 
sponded to his leadership with a 
nicety of projection in Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” Overture, an eloquent 
reading of Dvorak’s Symphony No. 2, 
and a sympathetic support in Brahms’s 
Double Concerto. The audience gave 
him a warm reception. 

Denver enjoyed varied fare in con- 
certs this season in addition to the 
Denver Symphony’s weekly series. 
Witherspoon-Grimes Inc. brought 
Eleanor Steber, the De Paur Gala, and 
the season’s only opera—the Wagner 
Opera Company’s production of “Car- 
men”, under the capable direction of 
Francesco Foti. 

In the opera, Maria Russo’s buxom 
Carmen had a rich voice used skill- 
fully in a traditional interpretation. 
Kathy Miller, as Micaéla, disclosed a 
voice of real beauty. A handsome 
Don José was James Cosenza, whose 
voice and acting suited the part. 
James Farrar’s Escamillo lacked fire 
but he sang well. Paul Westbrooke, 
Merle Hofstad, Maria Leone, Eleanor 
Wold, Howard Shaw, and Michael 
Cavallo were other singers. 

The De Paur Gala, Leonard De 
Paur, conductor, gave as its most 
ambitious offering Orff’s “Carmina 
Burana”, done with finish and color. 
Inez Matthews’ glowing voice was 
used expressively in the soprano solos. 
McHenry Boatwright disclosed the 


beautiful quality of his voice, and 
Melvin Stewart’s tenor had a ringing 
timbre. A_ splendid, well-trained 
chorus responded to Mr. De Paur’s 
skillful direction. : 

In Miss Steber’s recital, her singing 
matched her beauty despite occasional 
traces of her recent bout with laryn- 
gitis. Edwin Biltcliffe provided im- 
peccable support at the piano. 

Some outstanding organ recitals 
have been presented during the sea- 
son. At the Immaculate Conception 
Cathedral two European artists ap- 
peared: Fernando Germani and 
Jeanne Demessieux. St. John’s Epis- 
copal Cathedral was completely filled 
for a handsome concert by Carl Wein- 
rich. The cathedral’s organist, David 
Pew, was heard in an all-Franck pro- 
gram with pianist Emmy Brady 
Rogers. 

Chamber music has become ex- 
tremely popular in Denver, with four 
series to offer a variety of programs. 
Perhaps the most exciting, musically, 
has been the Denver Chamber Music 
Society’s series at Phipps Auditorium 
because of the unusual works pro- 
grammed, often for rarely heard com- 
binations of instruments, and played 
by members of the Denver Sym- 
phony. 


Interesting Chamber Music Series 


Friends of Chamber Music pre- 
sented the Hungarian Quartet, the 
Quartetto di Roma, the Eger Players, 
and the Hollywood String Quartet. 

A rare treat was the delightful 
Collegium Musicum from the Col- 
lege of Music, University of Colo- 
rado, presented by the Denver Sym- 
phony Guild at the Junior League 
Club rooms. Replicas of old instru- 
ments were played. A group of Eng- 
lish madrigals by the University Mad- 
rigal Singers, Charles Byers, director, 
ended the interesting program. 

A new chamber-music group, Le 
Petit Ensemble, composed of 17 
young Denver women under Thomas 
Facey’s spirited direction, gave four 
concerts of music for strings at 
Phipps Auditorium. 

A fourth series by the Allied Arts 
at Wyer Auditorium, offered monthly 
Saturday afternoon programs, of 
which the most notable were the one 
for clarinet and piano by Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Joiner, and the sonata 
program by Earl Schuman, violinist, 
and Ruth Parisoe. 

The George Lynn Singers gave a 
finely integrated performance of 
Brahms’s Requiem at St. Thoraas 
Episcopal Church, and a concert of 
rare classics and contemporary mu- 
sic, some by the conductor, George 
Lynn, at Phipps Auditorium. 

—Emmy Brady Rogers 


American Conductors Lead in National Survey 


An analysis by the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League shows that 
the season-ticket sales of symphony 
orchestras conducted by American 
conductors are outranking season 
sales of orchestras led by foreign- 
born conductors. 

Six of the top eight places for the 
1956-57 seasons of the major orches- 
tras are held by orchestras having 
American conductors; this, in spite of 
the fact that foreign-born conductors 
outnumber the American conductors 
almost two to one among the nation’s 
26 major orchestras. 

The survey shows the following or- 
der: 1. Boston Symphony — Charles 
Munch; 2. San Antonio Symphony— 
Victor Alessandro (American); 3. 
Seattle Symphony — Milton Katims 
(Aemican); 4. Cincinnati Symphony— 
Thor Johnson (American); 5. Houston 
Symphony — Leopold Stokowski; 6. 
Atlanta Symphony — Henry Sopkin 


(American); 7. National Symphony— 
Howard Mitchell (American); 8. In- 
dianapolis Symphony—Izler Solomon 
(American). 

In this survey, major orchestras are 
those operating on a budget of over 
$175,000, and the ranking is based 
on the percentage of season - ticket 
holders to the city’s population. 
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Covent Garden Holds 
Centenary Season 


London. — Covent Garden, back 
from its short provincial tour, began 
its centenary summer season with 
“Aida” in which Edith Lang, Ham- 
burg’s American soprano, repeated her 
success of the winter in the title role. 
Then followed the return of Oreste 
Kirkop as Rodolfo and the Duke in 
“Rigoletto”, a pleasant if not exciting 
event; and a stupendous revival of 
“Jenufa” under Mr. Kubelik, which 
was even better than last year, but 
which still fails to attract the public. 

Some interesting operatic events 
have been witnessed during the last 
two months in performances by semi- 
professional and amateur organiza- 
tions. Thus the Cambridge University 
Opera Group gave the first stage per- 
formances in England of Liebermann’s 
“The School for Wives” and Orff’s 
“Catulli Carmina”; the John Lewis 
Partnership Music Society revived 
Boieldieu’s “La Dame Blanche”, not 
heard for very many years; and the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society 
gave the first performance of a new 
ballad opera by Arnold Foster called 
“Lord Bateman”. 

We rarely hear Bruckner in Lon- 
don, and yet four days after the Leip- 
zig Orchestra had played that com- 
poser’s Fourth Symphony, the Hallé 
Orchestra, under Sir John Barbirolli, 
ayed the same work, and gave a 
ighly externalised but nonetheless ex- 
citing performance of the piece. This 
concert was one of two sponsored 
by the Hallé Society in conjunction 
with Commercial Television. 

A conductor new to the London 
concert hall was the Russian Rozh- 
destvensky, who conducted the Royal 
Philharmonic in a program with the 
violinist Igor Bezrodny, which in- 
cluded a performance of Shostako- 
vitch’s Tenth Symphony, and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra with the same 
soloist in a popular program. Mr. 
Rozhdestvensky aroused audiences and 
critics to enthusiasm; he is clearly one 
of the outstanding conductors of the 


y. 

Another visitor from Russia was 
the mezzo-soprano Zara Dolukhanova, 
whose velvety voice and lovely plat- 
form appearance enchanted her 
listeners. 

The beautiful and popular Jugoslav 
soprano, Sena Jurinac, a great favor- 


ite for many seasons at Glydnebourne, 
also gave a London recital. She is not 
yet a lieder singer, and her program 
which included a number of opera 


always a joy to hear her, and we look 
forward to seeing her again in opera 
in this country. 

A third vocal recital which caused 


| 


arias was ill-designed. However it is | 





nothing less than a sensation was | 
given by the young Canadian baritone | 


Donald Bell, who has been studying 


with the teacher of Fischer-Dieskau, | 


and who has been engaged for this 
summer’s Bayreuth Festival. He is a 
young singer of great promise, and 
should have a great career ahead of 
him. 

—Harold Rosenthal 


Opera at Ingestre ~ 
In Second Season 


Stafford, England.— The Earl of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Shrewsbury’s “Opera at Ingestre”, an | 
opera festival at Ingestre Hall, near 


here, will be held this year from June 
6 to 15. On the program are Purcell’s 
“Dido and Aeneas”, Falla’s “El Re- 
tablo de Maese Pedro”, John Blow’s 
“Venus and Adonis”, and Bizet’s “Dr. 
M‘racle”. The musical direction is in 
the hands of John Pritchard; Anthony 
Besch will be the producer; Peter Rice 
will design scenery and costumes, and 
for the choreography Miss Karen 
Bliss will be responsible. The list of 
singers includes Gerda Lammers, 
Adele Leigh, Heather Harper, Maria 
Zeri, Alexander Young, David Cou- 
zyn, and John Dobson. The orchestra 
will be the Liverpool Philharmonic. 


Besancon Festival 
Plans Announced 


Besancon, France.—The Interna- 
tional Music Festival, taking place 
from Sept. 4 to 14, will feature five 
symphony concerts to be given by the 
Orchestre du Conservatoire and the 
National Orchestra of the French 
Radio. Conductors will be André 
Cluytens, Lorin Maazel, Pierre Mon- 
teux, and Pedro de Freitas Branco. 
Recitals will be given by Aldo Cicco- 
lini, Zino Francescatti, the vocal 
group Hoyois, Janine Micheau, Pierre 
Mollet, and the Hungarian Quartet. 
Two dance performances will be pre- 
sented by the African Ballet of Keita 
Fodeba. 


Hannover Hears Janacek’s Last Opera 


Hannover, Germany. — The ac- 
knowledgement of Leos Janacek as a 
genius on the threshold of modern 
music is not fully stated, but we can 
now expect the full disclosure of his 
talents, which should emerge out of 
the array of his music to be played 
during the 30th anniversary of the 
year he died. Janacek is, like Bartok 
and Falla, like Kodaly and Villa- 
Lobos, one of the legitimate listeners 
to folk-lyricism. But he created a 
style of primitivism which serves him 
especially well in the depiction of 
highly complicated _ psychological 
states. The basic force in his operas, 

the nervously modern use of archaic 

and pentatonic melos, the con- 
centrated structure, all have a com- 
mon origin. 

None of his dramatic works show 

Style ard these wholly original 

Structures more clearly than his last 

opera, the musical setting of Dostoiev- 

sky's Siberian diary. His chiseling 
of the epic model into a cyclic suc- 
cession of scenes is an accomplish- 
ment of high artistry. 

# “From a Death House” is not a 


dune, 1958 


Ae 


bat. 


“pleasing” work. It shows the cruel 
truth of loss of freedom relentlessly, 
and only a few gleams brighten the 
night of the prisoner’s existence. But 
yet, through it all, survives his faith 
in human beings, in the good, in the 
redemption from pain and despair. 
- The seldom heard work found en- 
thusiastic reception at the Landes- 
theater in Hannover. Kurt Ehrhardt’s 
staging is monumental in its timeless 
reality. The settings of Rudolf Schulz 





transform the Siberian prison into a | 


modern concentration camp. 


Johannes Schueler, who conducted 


the work at its first performance in 
Oldenburg in 1931, led orchestra and 


singers with great warmth and mas- | 


tery, and gave the dramatic impulses 
breath and broad form. The gigantic 
ensemble included Theo Zilliken, Car- 
los Alexander, Walter Schneemann, 
Condi Siegmund, Donald Grobe, 


Hartmuth Toellner, Hubert Weindal 
in the main parts. They were all at 
ease in the peculiar Sprechgesang 
which Janacek distilled from his Mo- 
ravian mother tongue. 

—H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


| 
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ALFREDO 


MARTINO 


Teacher of the art of beautiful singing, which involves no mystery, 
but is individualized instruction in the building of natural, 
effortless technique in all parts of the vocal range. 


Among Mr. Martino's a ry artists at present are MORLEY MEREDITH, 


Baritone, (wet. N.A.C.); 
and MURI 


ECCA RADCLIFFE, Dramatic Soprano, (Mgt. N.A.C.); 
IL SMITH, Leading Mezzo-Soprano, Covent Garden, London. 


Complimentary Copy of Mr. Martino's Book TODAY'S SINGING Malled Upon Request 
Faculty: The New School of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Y. Studio: 260 West End Ave., New York 23 


Tel.: ENdicott 2-7514 








SAMUEL 


Among outstanding Metropolitan Opera 
artists studying with Mr. Margolis are: 
the brilliant baritone, ROBERT 


MERRILL (his only voice teacher), 
JEROME HINES, famous basso, 
and other celebrated singers. 

152 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. COlumbus 5-9155 
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Voice 
Teacher of Donna Petersen (San Franeiseo Opera. Ce.) Coaching 
Studios: 152 Church St., San Francisco, Calif. UN 1-5935 Repertoire 
3856 El Ricon Way, Sacramento, Calif. IV 9-7308 
ELAINE BROWN Founder-Dir, ‘Singing City, Inc." Phile. 


Faculty: Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 


Available Guest appearances — Choral Clinics, Demonstration-Lectures 
204 N. 35th Street, Philadelphia 4, Penna. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING AND INTERPRETATION 
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BERNARD TAYLOR 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Juilliard School of Music 
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Studi: 


TEACHER OF 
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Mannes College of Music 
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Voice—212 W. 71st St., N.Y.C.—TR 3-9351—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 








MADAME SOLANO 


171 W. 71 St. (2A) NYC 


LY 5-3115 


Complete Training in Voice and Acting. 
Voice Placement. 


Teacher of Carlos Ramirez 
World Famous Baritone. 











YVES TINAYRE 


334 Riverside Drive, N.Y. 25 AC 2-0207 


Teacher of Singing 
and Interpretation 


“One of the greatest interpreters of 
our time.” Osear Thompson 











CHARLES G. READING 


257 WEST 86th ST., N. Y. C. TR 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person author- 
i to carry on his teaching of 


ed 
7-7573 the “Art of Bel Canto.” 








WILLIAM 
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COACH — ACCOMPANIST 


| 234 West 10th St., New York 14, N. Y. 


CHelsea 2-3711 








LILLIAN NICHOLS 


375 Riverside Drive, NYC 25 AC 2-C518 and MO 3-3383 


Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A, & N.A.T.S. 








Win. Pierce Herman 


ROBERTA PETERS, PATRICE MUNSEL, DOLORES WILSON, ELAINE MALBIN 
19 East 94th St., N. Y. 28 


Teacher of 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


CLARENCE ADLER 
Pianist-Teacher 
336 C. P, W. NY 25 


JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 

Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts— 
. NYSTA 

344 W. 72nd St., NYC 

GEORGE GARRATT 
Piano-Theory-Composition 

Beginners and Professionals 
236 E. 74 St., NYC BU 8-2465 


CLAIRE GELDA 


Voice Production and Coaching 
17 W., 73rd St., NYC TR 7-8137 


MARJORIE GORDON 


Vocal Faculty Duquesne Univ., Pitts. 
6533 Dalzell Pi. Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 


FREDERICK HAYWOOD 
Teacher of Singing 
Author of “Universal Song” 
416 So. Salina St, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
JANE HOHFIELD 
Chamber Music Pianist 
Soloist with quartets 


Tours with artists 
230 28th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
Pianists prepared for public 


performance and for teaching 
117 East 79th St. New York, N. Y. 


THRUSTON JOHNSON 
Violinist 
110 West 94th St. 





RI 9-4922 
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ROBERT KINANDER 


Voice 
Member N.A.T.S. and N.Y.S.T.A. 


150 West 58th St., NYC Cl 7-6373 


GLADYS MAYO 


Piano and Allied Subjects 
550 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 


FLORENCE MORSBACH 
Teacher of Singing 
N.A.T.S. and N.Y.S.T.A. 

160 W, 73 St., NYC TR 7-5760 & 7-6700 
SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 


On WEVD AM-FM Thurs. 8:45 PM 
315 W. 57th St., NYC Cl 7-7235 


LUISA STOJOWSKA 


(Mme. Sigismond Stojowski) 
Pianist-Teacher 
16 E. 96 St., NYC 28 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Violinist-Teacher 
Fac. Manhattan School of Music 
336 E. 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


ELENA VALDI 
Guitar—Artist Teacher 
New York: 1202 Carnegie Halil CO 5-4725 
Queens: HI! 1-0354 
MRS. JEANE WOOLFORD 
Voice and Diction 


Eastman Sch. 1922-47; Amer. Th. Wing 
562 West End Ave., NYC TR 3-8710 
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The Hunter College has announced 
training courses for the lyric theatre. 
The opera workshop will be under 
the direction of Rose Landver and 
William Tarrasch. Also featured are 
voice training classes under Marinka 
Gurewich, voice instruction under 
Max Klein, theatrical mime and 
movement under Bert Stimmel, and 
stage scenic production and lighting 
under Joseph Londin. The courses 
will start in September and February. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
awarded 148 students degrees at the 
commencement exercises on May 28. 
The students came from 20 different 
states, Hawaii, and seven foreign 
countries. 79 received the degrees of 
Master of Music, 80 received the 
Bachelor of Music. 


The sixth summer session of the 
Chautauqua Center of Syracuse Uni- 
versity will be held from June 30 to 
Aug. 8. The piano class will be headed 
by Ozan Marsh, voice courses by 
Julius Huehn, the violin class by 
Mischa Mischakoff, and the orchestra 
courses by Henry Janiec. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
will feature an opera workshop in 
English, from July 31 to Aug. 9. Paul 
Berl will be the musical director, and 
Elsa Findlay the stage director. 


The New York College of Music 
has been authorized by the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York to 
offer a curriculum leading to the 
Bachelor of Music degree, beginning 
with the coming fall semester. 


The Community Opera, Inc., has 
received a citation from the National 
Federation of Music Clubs for its 
contributions to the “Parade of 
American Music”. 


Caroline Beeson Fry, voice teacher, 
will conduct a summer session at her 
White Plains Studio, from June 16 to 
July 25. Additional courses will be 
offered by Martial Singher, Otto Leh- 
mann, Varena Kossodo, Mildred 
Payne, and Fred W. Henry. 


A Modern Dance Festival, pre- 
sented by The Seven Arts Center in 
New York City, was held from May 6 
to 11. The program featured Jean 
Cebron, Talley Beatty, Bhaskar, and 
Edith Stephan and Company. 


The Ensemble Department of the 
Manhattan School of Music gave a 
concert of chamber music on April 
9, including works by Boeddecker, 
Schoenberg, and Debussy. 


The 27th Spring Festival of Arts 
at the State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Potsdam, N. Y., will include a 
dance recital by the Sarah Lawrence 
Coliege Dance Group, and a concert 
by the Crane Chorus and Orchestra, 
with Nadia Boulanger conducting, 
and Mary Newman, Marvin Worden, 
and Norman Allen as soloists. 


The students of Jose Echaniz pre- 
sented a series of Mozart’s piano con- 
certos at the Eastman School of 
Music. Participants of the series, 
which was held between March 9 and 
May 4, were Judith Brill, Marjorie 
Stillings, Patricia Ashley, Nancy 
Driscoll, Louise Sherman, Naomi 
Schwartz, May Chang, Jean Abram- 
son, Rudolph Wendt, Marian Burke, 
Dzevalauskas, Robert Spillman, Ce- 
cilia Hervas, and Sharon Mann. 





The Juilliard School of Music pre- 
sented degrees and diplomas to 112 
musicians and eight dancers at its 
commencement exercises on May 30. 
William Schuman, president, and 
Mark Schubart, dean, made the 
presentation. Mr. Schuman and Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith, chief of the music 
division of the New York Public 
Library, addressed the graduates. 


Adele Marcus, pianist, teacher, and 
lecturer, will hold a four-week Master 
Course at the Carl Fischer Concert 
Hall, New York, from July 7 to 
Aug. 2. 


Elena Valdi, teacher of guitar, 
announces the removal of her studio 
to 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. On 
May 26, Miss Valdi presented a song 
recital with guitar accompaniment at 
the Mannes College of Music. The 
program included songs by Fauré, 
Villa-Lobos, Schumann, and Purcell. 


“The Scientific Approach to Piano 
Study” is the subject of a summer 
workshop to be held by Henry Levine 
at his studio, 134 West 58th Street, 
New York, from July 15 to 18. The 
illustrated lectures, which have been 
given at the Juilliard School and for 
the Associated Music Teachers League 
of New York, will deal largely with 
the solving of pianistic problems 
through kinesthetics, the science of 
muscular action. 


Nadine Eisner soprano, and Ray- 
mond Michalski, bass, pupils of 
Rosalie Miller, gave a joint recital at 
the Studio Club, New York, on May 
28. Mr. Michalski recently won the 
$2,000 William Matthews Sullivan 
award. 


Madeleine Carabo-Cone, wife of 
the pianist Harold Cone, and author 
of the book “How to Help Children 
Learn Music”, will hold a Teacher’s 
Seminar from July 9 to 12 at her 
Carnegie Hall studio. 


Zenka Stayna will continue to 
teach voice throughout the summer at 
her New York studio, 164 West 79th 
Street. A graduate of the Zagreb 
Academy of Music, and a pupil in 
Vienna of Eduard Steuerman (piano), 
Arnold Schoenberg (composition), and 
Regina Weiss (voice), Miss Stayna 
taught voice in Vienna from 1930 to 
1938, coached singers in the opera 
and concert repertoire, and accom- 
panied concert artists. In 1938, she 
returned to Zagreb to teach. In 1942 


and 1943 she was in Italy, and in 
1946 in Zurich. Since 1947 she has 
taught in New York. Among those 
who have studied or coached with her 
are Daniza Ilitsch, Lisa Della Casa, 
Inge Manski, Ilona Massey, Luben 
Vichey, and Libero de Luca. 


Herbert Janssen, teacher of singing 
and formerly a leading baritone at 
the Metropolitan Opera, will continue 
classes during the summer at his studio 
in the Ansonia Hotel, New York, 
until Aug. 2, when he leaves for a 
five week vacation in Maine. Mr. 
Janssen has recently received govern- 
ment approval to accept foreign 
pupils who may remain in the United 
States for an indefinite period while 
studying. 


Clarence Adler, pianist and teacher, 
left on May 27 for a three-month stay 
in Europe during which time he will 
fulfill concert engagements. On May 
18, Mr. Adler assisted at the second 
piano during the recital of his pupil 
Deanne Garcy at the Allens Lane Art 
Center, Philadelphia. Before he left 
for Europe Mr. Adler was on hand to 
welcome his pupil, Marcelita Kaba- 
you, as she returned from a world 
concert tour. Harold Cone, a former 
pupil of Mr. Adler’s also recently 
completed a world tour. 


Fundamentals of Piano Practise, a 
course of study that Luisa Stojowska 
(Mme. Sigismond Stojowski), pianist 
and teacher, has given at the Juilliard 
School for many years, will be in- 
corporated into her teaching schedule 
during the summer at her studio, 16 
East 96th Street, New York. 


Philadelphia School 
Gives Degrees 


Philadelphia.—The Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music held its com- 
mencement exercises on May 26 in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel. Willem Ezerman, president of 
the conservatory, presented diplomas 
and degrees following a concert by 
students. Graduates included students 
in the fields of piano, voice, and vio- 
lin. In addition, Bachelor of Music 
degrees were awarded to 12 graduates, 
Master of Music degrees to four. 
Dorothy Grotz Haupt was awarded 
a Doctor of Music degree. 

The summer school of the conser- 
vatory will open on June 16, accord- 
ing to its director, Maria Ezerman 
Drake. The eight-week curriculum 
will close Aug. 2. Private lessons may 
be arranged for instruments, voice, 
theory, harmony, composition, and a 
wide choice of other subjects. 


Moshe Paranov, president of Hartt College of Music of the University of 


Hartford, (second from left) greets members 


of the new University of 


Hartford Trio in Residence. From the left: Luigi Silva, cellist; William 
Kroll, violinist; and Arthur Balsam, pianist 
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Miami Season Includes 


Chamber, Orchestra Concerts 


Miami, Fla—The ten Sunday eve- 
ning Summer Pops Series at the 
Miami Beach Auditorium, running 
from June 8 until Aug. 10, will be 
conducted by John Bitter (regular 
conductor), Paul Whiteman, Howard 
Barlow, Franz Allers, Alberto Bolet, 
Skitch Henderson, Arthur Fiedler, 
Ethel Stark, and James Christian 
Pfohl. Soloists will include Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, Jorge Bolet, George 
Roth, Beverly Bower, John Gillespy, 
Joan Field, Allison Fennell, Martha 
Pineda, Veronica McCormick, and 
Giulio Gari. ants 

The University of Miami Sym- 
phony, John Bitter, conductor, gave 
one of the finest concerts of the pres- 
ent series on Feb. 9-10, at the Miami 
Beach and Dade County Auditoriums. 
The soloists were Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist, and Leonard Rose, cellist. 

Mr. Menuhin’s solo vehicle was the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, which he 
played with breadth and a warm and 
resonant tone. Tchaikovsky’s always 
delightful Variations on a Rococo 
Theme was a gem of the first water 
as performed by Leonard Rose. Then 
followed a brilliant interpretation of 
the Brahms Double Concerto, in 
which the co-ordination and playing 
of the artists were little short of daz- 
zing. Mr. Bitter and the orchestra 
lent invaluable support in the con- 
certo. 

Fabien Sevitzky was guest conduc- 
tor of the University of Miami Sym- 
phony in one of the finest concerts of 
the past season. The ever-popular Met- 
ropolitan Opera tenor Jan Peerce was 
soloist. 


Bachauer Soloist 


Gina Bachauer was heard in Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Piano Concerto 
with the orchestra, under John Bitter. 
Miss Bachauer was a great exponent 
of the concerto, performing with rare 
musicianship and technical mastery. 

Irmgard Seefried returned to dupli- 
cate her previous success with the 
orchestra. This sterling artist en- 
chanted her responsive listeners with 
her gloriously refreshing vocalism. Mr. 
Bitter led the orchestra in Sibelius’ 
Fifth Symphony with eloquence and 
expressiveness. 

The eighth pair of concerts by the 
University of Miami Symphony was 
conducted by Howard Mitchell. He 
succeeded in projecting vitality and 
ardor in Paul Creston’s Symphony 
No. 2, and his work with the orchestra 
in the entire program was of the high- 
est excellence. Joseph Szigeti’s per- 
formance of Mozart’s D major Violin 
Concerto was masterly, and a de- 
served ovation followed. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Eugene Ormandy, came here for two 
concerts. The first one was spon- 
sored by the Lion’s Club, at the 
Dinner Key Auditorium; the second 
was for the Miami Beach Community 
Concert Series subscribers at the 
Miami Beach Auditorium, played be- 
fore a packed house of 3,542. 

The Community Concert Series 
Presented as their second attraction 
the Chilean pianist Claudio Arrau, on 
Feb. 6 . - Miami Beach Audi- 
torium. large audience sat spell- 
bound at the pianistic prowess dis- 
Played by Mr. Arrau. 

The unity Concert Associa- 
tion's 3,500 subscribers attended the 

Opera Ballet’s presentations. 
With eye-catching choreography by 


June, 1958 


Ruth Page, the ballets were brilliantly 
interpreted and performed. The com- 
pany gave an extra performance the 
following evening for the general pub- 
lic under the local management of 
Georges Milenoff Concert Associates. 

Lily Pons was the Community Con- 
cert Association’s fourth attraction. 

The concluding concert of the Asso- 
ciation’s series presented Mischa 
Elman, violinist, before a large and 
responsive audience of subscribers, at 
the Miami Beach Auditorium on 
April 12. The violinist was in splen- 
did form, and the audience, aware of 
this, showered the artist with heartfelt 
applause at the conclusion of his 
magnificent playing. 

The Detroit Symphony, under Paul 
Paray, a Civic Music Association at- 
traction, played before a large audi- 
ence at the Dade County Auditorium, 
Feb. 6. This is the second appearance 
in the series for the Detroit orchestra 
and Mr. Paray, and again the or- 
chestra made a most favorable impres- 
sion. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, with Alexan- 
der Zakin at the piano, was presented 
by the Civic Music Association at 
the Dade County Auditorium. The 
violinist, who has appeared here on 
numerous occasions, played brilliant- 
ly. 


Milanov in Recital 


The final concert of the season by 
the Civic Music Association for its 
members, at the Dade County Audi- 
torium, was given by Zinka Milanov. 
In her first Miami appearance, the so- 
prano made a most favorable impres- 
sion, singing with a voice of consider- 
able beauty of texture. She had the 
able assistance of her brother, Bozidar 
Kunc, at the piano. 

The Friends of Chamber Music 
offered the Amadeus Quartet to sub- 
scribers, Feb. 3, at the Shenandoah 
Junior High School Auditorium. The 
full roster of the Friends’ member- 
ship took the opportunity to hear one 
of the best ensembles to appear here 
in recent years. 

The Friends of Chamber Music, in 
the same auditorium, again provided 
its subscribers with a memorable 
music treat, when it brought forth the 
Quartetto di Roma. 

The Friends of Chamber Music 
presented the Hollywood String Quar- 
tet as its final attraction of the sea- 
son before a large and enthusiastic 
membership audience. 

Two performances by the Israel 
Dance Theatre, Inbal, were given Feb. 
26-27 in Miami and Miami Beach. 

—Arthur Troostywk 


Florida Symphony 
In Eighth Year 


Orlando, Fla.—Under the direction 
of Frank Miller, who is entering his 
fourth year with the Florida Sym- 
phony, the orchestra’s eighth concert 
season was opened on Jan. 2. Dur- 
ing this season the orchestra will give 
eight concerts in the Orlando-Winter 
Park area, and six in Daytona Beach. 
Guest soloists include Earl Wild, 
George London, Rudolf Firkusny, and 
Eileen Farrell. Cities to be visited 
are Deland, Mt. Dora, Leesburg, 
Cocoa, Kissimee, and Melbourne. 

An “evening of Opera”, sponsored 
by the Junior League of Orlando as 
a special benefit for the orchestra on 





Arthur Perkins-Lakeland Ledger 


Congratulations are in order for Ruth Slenczynska after her recent concert 
for the Lakeland (Florida) Civic Music Association. From the left: John 
Butler, Civic representative; Miss Slenczynska; Mrs. Glenn W. Morrison, 
vice-president and chairman of publicity; Mrs. Gordon Justus, head- 
quarters chairman; Mrs. Minard Miller, campaign chairman 








Feb. 13, featured Robert Merrill, Lisa 
Della Casa, Elena Nikolaidi, and 
Richard Tucker as soloists. 


Miami Opera Guild 
Season Announced 


_ Miami.—Erika Koeth, young lead- 
ing soprano of the Vienna and Mu- 
nich Opera companies, will be pre- 
sented by the Opera Guild of Greater 
Miami in her American operatic de- 
but next season, as Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto”. She will be joined in the cast 
by Flaviano Labo, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan and La Scala Opera com- 
panies, as the Duke, and Giuseppe 
Taddei, noted baritone of La Scala, 
in the title role. Both artists will be 
making their Miami debuts. 

The engagement of these three 
young singers, one completely new 
and two comparatively new to Amer- 
ican audiences, by Arturo di Filippi, 
musical director of the Opera Guild, 
represents a courageous departure on 
his part, since he usually casts his 
leading roles with singers whose 
names are already well known in 
Miami. 

Others in the “Rigoletto” cast will 
be Thelma Altman, as Maddalena; 
Norman Scott, as Sparafucile; and 
George Gibson, as Marullo. Mr. Gib- 
son recently returned to this country 
from a year’s study abroad on a Ful- 
bright scholarship. He had several 
years’ training here in Opera Guild 
productions. 

The Guild’s second production next 
season will be its first of “A Masked 
Ball”, with Richard Tucker as Ric- 
cardo. Mr. Tucker made his Miami 
debut last season in the Guild’s 


“Tosca”. Also in “Ballo” will be 
Herva Nelli, as Amelia; Martha Lip- 
ton, as Ulrica; Eva Likova, as Oscar; 
Mario Zanasi, as Renato; Joshua 
Hecht, as Sam; and Edward Doe, as 
Tom. 

As before, Emerson Buckley will 
conduct and Anthony Stivanello will 
stage the productions. “Rigoletto” will 
be given three performances in 
Miami, on Jan. 26, 28, and 31, and 
one in Fort Lauderdale, on Feb. 2. 
“Ballo” will be given in Miami on 
Feb. 23, 25 and 28. 

Five scholarships are being offered 
by the Opera Guild and the opera 
workshop of the University of Miami 
to those interested in appearing in 
the Guild’s and the workshop’s pro- 
ductions. Categories are coloratura 
soprano, mezzo-soprano, lyric tenor, 
dramatic tenor, and baritone. Fur- 
ther information is available from 
the University of Miami Music 
School, in Coral Gables. 

This season the Guild has given 15 
free performances of a Menotti double 
bill, “The Old Maid and the Thief” 
and “The Telephore”, in the Dade 
County high schools, providing ex- 
perience for the workshop students. 


Mu Phi Epsilon 
To Meet in Detroit 


Detroit, Mich.—Mu Phi Epsilon, 
national music sorority, will hold its 
national convention June 24 to 28 in 
the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. At the 
convention banquet, on June 27, 
Rudolph Ganz will be the speaker, 
and Denise Morand, cellist, and 
Eunice Podis, pianist, will be the 
soloists. 
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El Paso Symphony Ends 


Diversified Concert Season 


El Paso, Texas.—The El Paso 
Symphony presented its final subscrip- 
tion concert with Marina Svetlova, as 
soloist, assisted by Gilbert Canova 
and Lutys de Luz. Miss Svetlova was 
at her best in scenes from “Swan 
Lake” and “Sleeping Beauty”, in 
which she was ably partnered by Mr. 
Canova. Miss Luz was well received 
for her fiery renditions of three Span- 
ish dances. The orchestra was placed 
in the orchestra pit at Liberty Hail 
for this occasion. Under Orlando 
Barera’s firm guidance the ensemble 
gave the dancers excellent support and 
offered the Overtures to “Zampa” and 
“Fledermaus” and the Prelude to 
“Lohengrin” as its contributions to 
the evening. 

The El Paso Symphony Orchestra 
Association has announced that Mr. 
Barea will conduct a series of eight 
subscription concerts during the 1958- 
59 season. The soloists will include 
Igor Gorin, Johanna Martzy, Lisa 


della Casa, Vincent Price, Rita 
Streich, Gyorgy Sandor, and Desire 
Ligeti. 


An appearance by Jose Greco and 
his company brought a near-capacity 
audience to Liberty Hall to cheer the 
atmospheric songs and dances pre- 
sented by this troupe. 

Theodor Uppman appeared in re- 
cital, closing the current season of 
the El Paso Community Concert 
Association. The personable young 
baritone’s impeccable diction in all 
languages was as much in his favor 





decorations in Honolulu. With her, left to right, are Marks 


Tole dal-meal-). 4-9-4 4-t- ieee tole 


as was his facility in handling con- 
trasting vocal styles. 

The Concertmen and Edmond 
Karlsrud appeared as the season’s 
final offering by the Asociacién de la 
Conciertos de la Comunidad de Cui- 
dad Juarez. The eight male vocalists 
comprising the ensemble sang with 
infectious spirit, aided by Mr. Karls- 
rud’s effective solo contributions and 
the skillful piano accompaniments of 
Charles Touchette. 

Zvi Zeitlin was heard in Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” at the sixth 
subscription concert of the El Paso 
Symphony. The young violinist gave 
an added touch of flamboyance to the 
score, but his flawless intonation and 
keen sense of style kept the interpre- 
tation within the bounds of good 
taste. Under Orlando Barera’s direc- 
tion, the orchestra was heard in a 
vigorous yet sensitive performance of 
Franck’s D minor symphony. 

Vera Franceschi, who appeared in 
Juarez (Mexico) last season, was 
heard in recital for the El Paso Com- 
munity Concert Association. Her 
playing showed evidences of growing 
musical maturity, particularly in her 
felicitous performances of works of 
Cherubini, Clementi, Cimarosa and 
Debussy. 

Iva Kitchell, assisted by Harvey 
Brown at the piano, appeared under 
the sponsorship of the Orchestra 
Association. The audience was con- 
tinually amused by her now-classic 
parodies of dance styles and schools. 


Kirsten Flagstad, en route to Australia in 1938, receives the customa 


ine, man- 


ager, Edwin McArthur, accompanist, and Henry Johansen, her husband 


The Duesseldorf Festival, officially 
designated as a “Reichsmusik Woche”, 
holds an exhibition of “Degenerate 
Music”. It contains representative 
works of the atonalists as well as books 
and articles preaching the tenets of 
“Cultural Bolshevism”. The collection 
includes Hindemith’s “Lehre vom 
Tonsatz”, Schoenberg’s “Harmonie- 
lebre”, Stravinsky’s “Histoire du Sol- 
date”, Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck” and 
“Lulu”, and works by Weill, Hauer, 
and Toch. 


e 
Dimitri Mitropoulos makes his New 
York debut with the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra on May 28. 
e 


Arturo Toscanini, Richard Strauss, 
Dusolina Giannini, and Alfred Cortot 
are scheduled to appear at the Lucerne 
Festival. 


Hindemith’s “Mathis de Maler” has 
world premiere at the Opera Festival 
in Zurich. 


se 
Richard Strauss’s latest opera, 
“Daphne”, is scheduled to have its 
world premiere in Dresden under the 
baton of Karl Boehm, to whom the 
work is dedicated. 
e 
Lily Pons and Andre Kostelanetz 
are married on June 2 at the home of 
the bride in Silvermine, Conn. After a 
wedding luncheon the couple left for 
a short honeymoon at White Sulphur 
Springs. 


+ 
The Hamburg State Opera gives 
German premiere of Vittoria Gian- 
nini’s opera “The Scarlet Letter”. The 
title of the German translation was 
“Das Brandmal”. 


The Manhattan Concert Orchestra 
was presented by the Juarez Com- 
munity Concert Association. The sen- 
sitive playing of this small ensemble 
under the dynamic leadership of 
Harry John Brown generated con- 
siderable audience enthusiasm. 

The National Ballet of Canada 
appeared under the auspices of the 
Orchestra Association. The company’s 
vivid costuming, bold, imaginative 
choreography and technical precision 
made this an exciting evening for 
local dance enthusiasts. 

At the annual Southwestern Sun Car- 
nival, the El Paso Symphony present- 
ed a gala concert as the fourth sub- 
scription performance of the current 
season. Dolores Wilson sang arias 
from “La Traviata”, “Faust”, and 
“Fledermaus” as a part of this pro- 
gram of homage to the Sun Queen, 
who was seated with her attendants 
onstage behind the orchestra. 


Orlando Barera Conducts 


Orlando Barera conducted a suave, 
polished reading of the Overture to 
“Don Pasquale”, followed by an un- 
even performance of Prokofieff’s 
“Classical” Symphony with tempos 
and emphases ranging from overly 
deliberate to brusque. The ensemble’s 
best work of the evening was in a 
suite from “Rosenkavalier”, which at- 
tained overwhelming sonority and 
eloquence. 

The annual visit of Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, on Jan. 25, was notable 
chiefly for a beautiful performance of 
“Giselle”, with Nina Novak, George 
Zoritch and Irina Borowska. 

On the previous evening, the Rob- 
ert Joffrey Theatre Ballet appeared 
under the auspices of the Juarez 
(Mexico) Community Concert Associ- 
ation. This company of ten dancers 
and duo-pianists was applauded for 
its ingenuity and imaginative ap- 
proach. 

The highly regarded Canadian con- 
tralto Maureen Forrester was present- 
ed in recital on Jan. 24 by the El 
Paso Community Concert Association. 
Special praise is due Miss Forrester’s 
sensitive, glowing performances of 
Britten’s “A Charm of Lullabies” and 
Dvorak’s “Zigeunerlieder”. John New- 
mark’s accompaniments were exem- 
plary. 

Another Community Concert pro- 
gram on Feb. 1, brought the stimu- 
lating entertainment billed as “Vienna 


on Parade”. 
—Wilson D. Snodgrass 


Easton Symphony 
In Viennese Program 


Easton, Pa.—In its second concert 
of the season, on March 5, the Easton 
Symphony, under the direction of its 
new conductor, Richard Marcus, gave 
outstanding performances of a pro- 
gram called Evening in Old Vienna. 
Mr. Marcus, who raised the orchestra 
from bankruptcy to a functioning or- 
ganization before he stepped on the 
podium here, proved that his business 
talents were surpassed only by his 
gifts as a conductor. Perfect phrasing, 
amazing clarity and a warmth 
tone left no doubt as to the standards 
that he set and the qualities he could 
obtain from his men. ; 

Soloist of the evening was Toshiya 
Eto, who played Mendelssohn's E 
minor Violin Concerto beautifully. 

—cC. E. Lippincott 





Champaign, Ill—At its annual 
meeting at the University of Illinois, 
the American Band Masters Associa- 
tion elected Herbert N. Johnson as its 
president. 
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San Juan, P. R.—For the second 
ear running, Puerto Rico’s far-seeing 
administration has underwritten a 
music festival of major proportions 
and notable achievements. Under the 
game and at least spiritual direction 
of the 82-year-old Pablo Casals, who 
now makes his residence here, it 
boasts a roster of leading performers 
that would raise music-loving pulse- 
rates anywhere in the world. More 
important, it has established the 
nucleus of a symphony orchestra of 
unbounded abilities and considerable 
esprit de corps, out of which the 
island hopes to establish a resident 
ensemble with regular seasons. 

The festival proper consisted of 12 
concerts in 17 days, with a number of 
informal appearances such as a 
demonstration for university students 
(no less than 700 attended), television 
performances and recording sessions 
using Puerto Rican music. There were 
§8 musicians, personally selected and 

d by Alexander Schneider. 
Whether the violinist was sitting in 
his concertmaster’s chair, vigorously 
playing and occasionally jabbing his 
bow towards the rest of the musicians 
to invigorate a tempo, or standing on 
the podium wielding his baton 
(Casals never conducted), his musical 
and personal individuality could be 
felt. 


Schneider’s Interpretations 


For a while, Mr. Schneider’s influ- 
ence seemed to be leading the festival 
to musical disaster, since a number 
of the biggest and most familiar 
symphonic works were on the sched- 
ule, and he did not seem ready to 
ive them the stature they demand. 
His “Eroica” on the second night was 
bouncy and full of quixotic details as 
if he were deliberately, but not very 
thoughtfully, trying to give a “differ- 
ent” interpretation. But the musicians 
gave him every advantage, and by the 
time he attacked Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 1, in a later concert he was well 
in sympathy with the music; the 
remaining performances, if not always 
of the homogeneity of the Boston 
Symphony, were good and sometimes 


Pablo Casals played in a public 
concert for the first time since his 
heart attack of a year ago, playing 
the five Beethoven sonatas with each 
of the four festivals piano soloists 
(Rudolf Serkin, Mieczyslaw Horszow- 

Eugene Istomin, Jesus Maria 
Sanroma). His initial attempt was far 
from first-class, being generally grey 
in color, quite weak in tone, and 
foggy in articulation of the rapid 
passages. It proved to him, however, 
that he was still able to perform, and 
from then on, he appeared to grow 
younger as the festival grew older 
until his tone sang out firmly and his 
— was once again a wonder 


De Los Angeles in Recital 


Casals also appeared as pianist, 
accompanying Victoria de los Angeles 
ima set of Brams lieder. His mellow 
Personality combined with her dra- 
Matic sense to produce a memorable 

The soprano at her best 
sounded and even began to look, like 
Lotte Lehmann. Her remarkably pure 
voice was inclined to offset the Teu- 
tonic sentimentality (an effect one 
listener found much to his liking), 
while her Latin warmth added a new 
dimension. It may not have been 
traditional lieder singing, but it was 
Tight for the time and place. 

All the soloists won the thunderous 
*pproval of the audience; Mr. Serkin 











Pablo Casals _ re- 
laxes at the piano. 
During the festi- 
val he accom- 
panied Victoria 
de los Angeles in 
Brahms songs 


and Mr. Horszowski had listeners 
dewy-eyed after their concerto per- 
formances, and Mr. Istomin outdid 
himself in Brahms’s B flat concerto. 
Isaac Stern played Beethoven and 
Brahms with his usual easy triumph 
over technical problems, his occa- 
sional ravishing moments, and, un- 
fortunately, his occasional faulty in- 





Casals Performs a Puerto Rico Festival 


re 


Puerto Rico News Service 


tonation in the highest passages. One 
of the most remarkable performances 
of all was of Brahms’s Trio for violin, 
horn and piano, Op. 40, in which the 
performers (Mr. Schneider, John 
Barrows, and Mr. Horszowski) 
achieved an unlikely perfection of 
balance and a fine romantic sweep of 
feeling. —Carter Harman 
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MAXIMILIAN PILZER 


Maximilian Pilzer, 68, collapsed 
while conducting the opening Naum- 
berg Memorial Concert in Central 
Park, on May 30. In falling from the 
podium he struck his head and died 
shortly thereafter, but death was 
attributed to a coronary thrombosis. 
He had completed the first half of the 
program, in which Beatrice Krebs was 
the contralto soloist. 

Born in New York, Mr. Pilzer be- 
came a student of Joseph Joachim, 
and he made his debut as a violinist 
in Berlin before returning to this 
country. He was the first native New 
Yorker to become concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic, in 1914. 
He resigned three years later in order 
to do concert work. He has been chief 
conductor at the Roxy Theatre and 
the Radio City Music Hall, and he 
has conducted for RCA Victor. He is 
survived by his wife, the former Ilona 
G. Liptak; his daughter, Mrs. Samuel 
Omanxsky; and two grandchildren. 


GIULIO MINETTI 


San Francisco, Calif. — Giulio 
Minetti, violinist, conductor, and 
teacher, died here on March 31 at the 
age of 91. 

Born in Turin, Italy, Mr. Minetti 
came to San Francisco prior to 1900 
and established a school for violin. A 
lifelong friend of the late Arturo 
Toscanini, he also served as concert- 
master of the first San Francisco 
Symphony under Fritz Scheel, and 
was the principal of the Minetti String 
Quartet. 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON 


Jerusalem, Israel_—Henriette Mich- 
elson, pianist and teacher, died here 
of a stroke on May 5. Her age 
was 75. 

Before going to Israel in 1949, 
Miss Michelson’s activities were cen- 
tered in New York, where she gave 


many recitals and taught at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art and Juilliard 
School of Music. 

She is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe. 


KATHERINE GOODSON 


London, England. — Katherine 
Goodson, pianist, died here on April 
14 at the age of 85. 

Born at Watford, England, Miss 
Goodson studied with Theodor 
Leschetitzky in Vienna, and at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London. 
Making her first public appearance at 
the age of 12, she also made several 
tours of the United States, the last in 
1929-30. In 1903, Miss Goodson was 
married to the English composer 
Arthur Hinton. 


GASTON DETHIER 


Gaston Dethier, 83, Belgian-born 
piano teacher, died on May 26 in New 
York. A graduate of the Liége Con- 
servatory, he became associated with 
the Juilliard Institute of Music in 
1907. With his brother, Edward 
Dethier, violinist, he gave series of 
sonata recitals. Among his pupils have 
been Norman Dello Joio, Ray Lev, 
and Philippa Schuyler. 


DOUGLAS STANLEY 


Los Angeles, Calif—Dr. Douglas 
Stanley, internationally known author- 
ity in the field of vocal science, died 
= on April 19. He was 68 years 
old. 


Born in London, England, Mr. 
Stanley studied at the London Uni- 
versity, and the Trinity College of 
Music. After coming to this country 
in 1915 he worked as a music critic 
for MusicaL AMERICA, and entered 
later the New York University, where 
he was granted a degree of Master of 
Science for his research in the field 
of vocal science. 

Dr. Stanley wrote also several 








books, 
Applied Science of Vocal Art” and 
“The Science of Voice”. 


among them “Your Voice: 


ROBERT GUY McCUTCHAN 


Claremont, Calif—Robert .Guy 
McCutchan, authority on hymnology 
and church music, died here on May 
15. He was 80 years old. 

A native of Mt. Ayr, Iowa, Mr. 
McCutchan lectured at many univer- 
sities and colleges throughout the 
United States. For 26 years he was 
the Dean of the School of Music at 
DePauw University. Mr. McCutchan’s 
most recent book, published last year 
was “Hymn Tune Names: Their 
Sources and Significance”. 

He is survived by his wife and a 
son. 


LEIGH Y. HENRY 


London. — Leigh Vaughan Henry, 
68, British composer, author of nu- 
merous books on music, and conduc- 
tor, died here on March 8. 





Thor Johnson 
Honored By ACA 


Thor Johnson received the Laurel 
Leaf Award of the American Com- 
posers Alliance on April 23 for “dis- 
tinguished service to contemporary 
music”. The award was made by 
Robert Ward, president of the Alli- 
ance, during a reception at the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation in New 
York City. In accepting the award, 
Mr. Johnson, who conducted world 
premieres of 115 works, stated that 
“the responsibility for making music 
a truly universal language rests mainly 
on the contemporary American com- 
poser, and he commended the Alli- 
ance for being the organization that 
has done most to encourage crafts- 
manship in this group.” 


Callas To Sing Medea 
With Dallas Opera 


Dallas, Tex.— Maria Callas will 
sing the title role in a performance of 
Cherubini’s “Medea”, which will open 
the 1958 season of the Dallas Civic 


Opera Company, on Oct. 31. In per-’ 


formances repeated from last year of 
Rosini’s “The Italian Girl in Algiers”, 
Giulietta Simionato again will appear 
in the leading role. Miss Callas is also 
scheduled to sing in a work from the 
standard repertoire that she has not 
previously sung. Lawrence V. Kelly 
is general manager of the company, 


\ 


Nicola Rescigno the artistic director.’ 


Rochester Holds 
28th Festival 


Rochester, N. Y¥.— The 28th An- 
nual Festival of American Music was 
held here from April 28 to May 4. 
The festival opened with a program 
by the Eastman Singers, conducted by 
David Fetler, which included works 
by David Kraehenbuehl, Martin Mail- 
man, Virgil Thomson, and Peter Tan- 
ner. The Eastman String-Quartet pre- 
sented works by Anthony Donato, 
Herbert Elwell, and Bernard Heiden. 
The Eastman-Rochester Orchestra 
under the direction of Howard Han- 
son played works by Scianni, Bernard 
Rogers, Everett Helm, Howard Han- 
son, John Davison, Wayne Barlow, 
and Ferde Grofe. Soloists were Mil- 
lard Taylor, and Josephine Antoine. 

A program of chamber music was 
under the direction of John Celen- 
tano, and a concert of the Eastman 
Wind Ensemble was conducted by 
Frederick Fennell. 
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American Representation 
Absent in Paris Festival 


Paris.—The international festival of 
the “Theatre des Nations”, held at the 
Sarah Bernhardt Theater in Paris, 
opened with the Greek National 
Theater in performances of Ancient 
Greek drama with incidental music by 
contemporary Greek composers. This 
year 17 nations are taking part in the 
festival, but it is to be regretted that 
no events are scheduled from the 
United States. 

After a season of the London 
Festival Ballet with Alicia Markova, 
Anton Dolin and John Gilpin in 
April, outstanding operatic and dance 
events include two performances each 
by the Glyndebourne Festival Opera 
of Rossini’s “Le Comte Ory” and 
Verdi’s “Falstaff”, as well as per- 
formance of Paul Dessau’s “Con- 
demnation of Lucullus” with libretto 
by Bethold Brecht by the Leipzig 
Opera, and visits of the Pekin Opera, 
the Hanayagi Kabuki from Tokyo, 
and the classical Korean Opera from 
Seoul, in May. In June the Stuttgart 
Opera is giving performances of 
Werner Egk’s “Der Revisor” and 
“Penthesilea” by Othmar Schoeck. In 
July the National Dancers of Ceylon 
will be seen at the “Theatre des 
Nations”. 


Quixotic Affair 


The return to Paris of the Cuevas 
company, now re-christened the In- 
ternational Ballet, was in itself a 
notable event and would have aroused 
sufficient interest without the attrac- 
tion of a sword duel fought at dawn 
by the Marquis de Cuevas and Serge 
Lifar. Somehow this quixotic affair 
seemed to be but an extension into 
everyday life of one of the romantic 
themes of a Cuevas libretto (there is 
indeed every chance that this duel 
will be made into a ballet); never- 
theless, balletomanes were greatly re- 
lieved when the duel ended with 
Cuevas suffering no more than nerv- 
ous and physical exhaustion and 
Lifar inflicted with a superficial cut 
on the forearm. 

The company is in better shape 
now than it has been for several years, 
and John Taras is once more ballet 
master with good results. Certainly 
only the leading international com- 
panies can boast a ballerina with the 
technical brilliance of Rosella High- 
tower. One could probably count on 
the fingers of a hand those ballerinas 
who could equal the presence and 
control of Miss Hightower in the 
Rose Adagio from “The Sleeping 
Beauty” and the Black Swan variation 
from “Swan Lake”. On the opening 
night of the International Ballet, Miss 
Hightower danced the role of the 
glove vendor opposite the great 
Massine himself in the role of the 
Cuban in an excellent production of 
‘Gaieté Parisienne”. Watching Mass- 
ine’s lively performance, it was hard 
to realize that he is now in his sixties. 
He has retained his trim figure, won- 
derful precision, and expressiveness in 
mime and his economic movements 
serve him well. Although the Cuevas 
company suffered a loss when George 
Skibine and his wife, Marjorie Tall- 
chief, left to join the Paris Opera, the 
company haw now acquired a valu- 
able asset in Nina Vyroubova, a 
strong and expressive dancer in the 
prima-ballerina class, who was until 
recently one of the leading stars at 
the Paris Opera. It was Vyroubova 
who starred with Serge Golovine in 


‘T’Amour et son Destin”, a new 
ballet created by Serge Lifar to 
Tchaikovsky’s 5th Symphony. This 
was given its premiere on the opening 
night immediately following Lifar’s 
“Noir et Blanc”, which was respon- 
sible for the commotion that led to 
the duel. “L’Amour et son Destin” has 
effective decors in the surrealist style 
by Georges Wahkevitch, and although 
ballets composed to well-known sym- 
phonies have a tendency to be over- 
serious, this one had many excellent 
sequences and the choreography was 
distinguished and original. It was 
brilliantly executed by the principals 
and some excellent male dancers, who 
included Wasil Tupin, Nicholas Pola- 
jerko, and George Goviloff. In spite 
of its length, Lifar’s new ballet sus- 
tained interest, and was well received 
by the public. Rosella Hightower was 
seen in a revival of “Piege de Lumi- 
ere”, choreographed by Taras to 
music by Damase. Hightower and 
Vyrobova gave alternate perform- 
ances in a good production of 
“Giselle”, and Vyroubova was out- 
standing in Balachine’s “Somnam- 
bula”. 

Roland Petit presented an attrac- 
tive new program at the Alhambra, 
which happily limited itself to straight 
ballet, with Jeanmaire once more in 
the role of the leading ballerina. Now 
with Marius Constant as his con- 
ductor and some outstanding new 
scores, Petit has raised the musical 
element to a level which is more in 
keeping with his striking taste in 
decors. 

“La Dame dans la Lune” (in 
hommage to Melies) is a delightful 
19th century fantasie, featuring sev- 
eral charming scene changes, with 
music by Jean Francaix and costumes 
and sets by Edouard Dermite. 
Veronika Mlakar, who was specially 
admired with the Miskovitch com- 
pany recently, dances the Lady in the 
Moon opposite moonstruck Dick 
Sanders. Roland Petit also showed 
his “Contre-Pointe”, as well as a 
revival of his “Carmen”. 


Varése Tribute 


The last concert in the series of the 
Domaine Musical paid tribute to 
Edgar Varése on the occasion of his 
70th birthday with performances of 
“Octandre” and “Intégrales”. Varése 
is almost completely neglected in his 
native land, and it was refreshing to 
hear the rich sonority of his inven- 
tions. At the same concert Boulez 
played the first performance of 5 
“formants” from his 3rd Sonata for 
Piano, and conducted the very attrac- 
tive “Figures Sonores” for orchestra 
by the Japanese composer, Joritsune 
Matsudaira, who makes original use 
of contrasting themes and sonorities 
of strings, percussion and piano. 

A certain French composer, well- 
known only in France and Germany, 
has tried to organize official censure 
of Boulez and his avant-garde con- 
certs, and a noisy clique of opposition 
was heard beyond the confines of the 
Domaine Musical concerts at the last 
of this season’s Sunday concerts given 
by the Lamoureux Orchestra. Follow- 
ing a progressive policy, the Lamou- 
reux Association had commissioned a 
symphony by Boulez, as has also the 
Pittsburgh Symphony in the United 
States, and Boulez himself conducted 
the performance. After having fe 
organized completely the positions of 
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the musicians in the large orchestra, 


he proceeded to conduct a brilliantly 
recise performance of what must 

ve proved to be a strange and 
difficult work for the orchestra. The 
concert ended in the cacophony of 
catcalls from the opposition and 
bravos from Boulez admirers. 

Apart from this, the Paris musical 
scene has proved to be subdued and 
considerably more conservative. D. E. 
Inghelbrecht conducted the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra in a sensitive per- 
formance of Debussy’s “Martyre de 
Saint Sebastian”. Carl Schuricht con- 
ducted the Orchestra National in a 
noble performance of Mahler’s 2nd 
Symphony with mezzo-soprano Eu- 
genia Zareska, who was also heard 
in a most pleasing performance of 
“Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen”. 

Paul Klecki led a splendid per- 
formance of Brahm’s 4th Symphony 
with the Colonne Orchestra, and 
accompanied Arthur Grumiaux in a 
beautiful rendering of Brahm’s Violin 


Concerto. Robert Casadesus, who 
was heard with Ferenc Fricsay in 
Mozart’s Coronation Concerto, 
worked up to a brilliantly agile finish 
after a somewhat distorted beginning. 
The wonderful Italian ensemble, “I 
Musici”, was heard at the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées in performances 
of works by Vivaldi, Corelli, Germi- 
niani and Giordani. Particularly out- 
standing were Roberto Michelucci’s 
exquisite performance of the recently 
revived Vivaldi Violin Concerto, “Il 
Favorito”, and Maria-Teresa Garatti’s 
delightful performance of a Mozar- 
tian piano concerto by Giordani. 
The English lutist and guitarist, 
Julian Bream, scored an outstanding 
success in his first concert at the 
Salle Gaveau. The Hungarian Quartet 
sustained a sublime atmosphere in 
three of Beethoven’s late string quar- 
tets. It was a performance difficult to 
equal by any string quartet. 
—Christina Thoresby 


Falstaff in Yugoslavia; 
Foreign Guests in Zagreb 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia.—This season’s 
fourth premiere at the Zagreb Opera 
was Verdi’s “Falstaff”. The production 
of this opera belongs to the best of 
this year, which was mainly due to 
Milan Sachs, conductor, and Kosta 
Spajic, stage director. The scenery 
was by Rudolf Sablic, and the cos- 
tumes were designed by Vanda Pave- 
lic. Ivan Francl sang the title role, 
alternating with Milivoj Becanovic. 
Other members of the cast were 
Tugomir Alaupovic, Janja Hanzek, 
Vera Grozaj, Tatjana Slastjenko, 
Vjekica Marusic, Piero Filippi, Franjo 
Paulik, Gegor Radev, and Ivica Kis. 

We also had an opportunity in the 
last few months to hear several 
foreign singers. Two guests from 
Argentina were outstanding: Helda 
Marino, who sang Lucia with a well- 
trained voice and brilliant technique, 
and Carlos Guichandut, tenor, who 
sang in “Otello”, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci”. He is not only 
a singer with exceptional possibilities, 
but also a very good actor. 

Concert Life 

The local concert life was very 
diversified and featured several guests 
from abroad. Friederich Zaun, con- 
ductor, presently active in Duessel- 
dorf, appeared three times. He con- 
ducted the Zagreb Philharmonic in a 
performance of “Die Walkuere”, with 
Josip Gostic, tenor; Milka Bertapele, 
soprano; and Drago Bernardic, bass, 
in the main roles. The Austrian con- 
ductor Ernst Maerzendorfer con- 
ducted the Zagreb Philharmonic in a 
concert that included Beethoven’s 

Leonore” Overture No. 3, Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole”, with Chris- 
tian Ferras as the excellent soloist, 
and Strauss’s “Ein Heldenleben”. 

A highlight of the season was a 
performance of “Parsifal” in concert 
form. Kresimir Baranovic conducted, 
and Josip, Gostic, Dusan Popovic 
Melanija Bugarinovic, and Dijordje 
Djurdjevic were the excellent singers. 

he Symphony Orchestra and 
Choir of the Yugoslavic National 
Amy, under the direction of Samo 
Hubad, gave Verdi's “Requiem”, with 

a Mojsilovic, Mirjana Vrcevic, 

jepan Andrasevic, and Djordje 

urdjevic as soloists. 

The Belgrade Opera is scheduled to 
te te = several — = year. 

Ormances in Wiesbaden in- 
clude Borodin’s “Prince Igor”, Jana- 


cek’s “Katja Kabanova” and a ballet 


evening. In Lausanne the program 
consists of “Boris Godunoff”, “Prince 
Igor”, “Don Quichotte” and two 
ballet performances. Early in July the 
ensemble will go to Holland, where 
they will give six ballet performances, 
including Prokofieff’s “Romeo and 
Juliet”. 

The Ballet of the State Academy 
Theatre S. M. Kirov, in Leningrad, 
appeared here with great success for 
two weeks. In Zagreb they gave 
“Swan Lake”, “Giselle” and two ballet 
divertissements. The Russian dancers 
proved again that they are among the 
best in the world. Special mention is 
deserved by the prima ballerina 
Natalija Dudinska, and the male 
dancer Fidler, who fascinated with his 
acrobatic leaps and pirouettes. The 
performances were accompanied by 
members of the Zagreb and Belgrade 
Opera, under the direction of the 
Russian conductors Pavel Feld and 
Jurij Gamulej. —Dragan Lisac 


Poland To Hold 


Modern Music Festival 


Warsaw, Poland.—Poland’s Second 

International Festival of Contempo- 
rary Music will be held here from 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 5. 
i leading Polish soloists, 
appearances of Isaac Stern, violinist; 
Sviatoslav Richter, pianist; Mstislav 
Rostropovich, cellist; the Wind Quar- 
tet of the Cologne Radio; and the 
Avramov String Quartet of Bulgaria, 
are planned. Also scheduled are per- 
formances of the Leningrad Orchestra 
under Eugene Mravinsky, the Na- 
tional Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Warsaw, the Grand Symphonic Or- 
chestra of the Polish Radio, and lead- 
ing Polish chamber music groups. 
Negotiations are under way for per- 
formances of contemporary operas by 
the Hamburg State Opera. 


York Ensemble 


Gives Sixth Series 


Toronto—The sixth season of the 
York Concert Society, under the di- 
rection of Heinz Unger, was sched- 
uled to end with its fourth concert 
on May 13, with an all-Beethoven 
program. Alexander Uninsky, pian- 
ist; Betty-Jean Hagen, violinist; and 
Patricia Parr, pianist, were the an- 
nounced soloists. The orchestra 
played in Eaton Auditorium. 
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Robert Shaw Chorale 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





Return of the great recording maestro 
Mantovani and his new music 
Orchestra of 45 Personal Steneient dies oe 

Third Sold-Out Transcontinental Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE, 
KENNETH JOHNSON, BARBARA and CHARLES SCHICK 
Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW" and “REVENGE” 

Alse New Ballets — Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January through April 1959 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


16 Musicians 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 








Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 
London ffrr Records 





New! Fall of 1958 
Bambi Finn 244 Alexander 


Television’s Top Dance Stars 
and their 
Lively Company of 15 
in their AMERICAN DANCE JUBILEE 
“From Minstrel Days to Swingtime” 
Tour Direction: Coppi & Sch 





The Festival Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
Personal Direction: Coppi & Sch 











Fifth Triumphant American Tour 


Vienna Academy Chorus 





Personnel of 25 GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Westminster, Vox-Seliner Records 

e EUGENE LIST, 
Concerto Festival Pianist 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Compan 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the Popular Mimes 


Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang LOTHAR PERL, Pianist 


of 13, with Solo Trumpet. 
ostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 








The Totenberg Instrumental Ensemble 
ROMAN TOTENBERG, Soloist 
Company of Nine 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 





Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





Returning Season 1959-60 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





5th Triumphant Return! — 1959-60 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 
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Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 





CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Baidwin Piano 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piano 


JEAN CASADESUS 


Steinway Piano 


RAY DUDLEY 


Pianist 





Pianist 





Pianist 





Pianist 





TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 





LEON FLEISHER 


Pianist 





EUGENE LIST 


Pianist 





DAVID LLOYD 





GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 





OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 





MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 





MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Violist 








MICHAEL RABIN 


Violinist 





SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 





Soprano 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 





WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 





NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 





JON CRAIN 


Tenor 





ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 





LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 





IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 





LOUIS KENTNER 


Pianist 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 


Pianist 








JOHANNA MARTZY 


Violinist 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 








YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 








BERL SENOFSKY 


Violinist 





RISE STEVENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 





YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 





Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Duo-Pianists 





Pianist 





BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 
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FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano | 





Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 
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LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 
Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera 





JORGE BOLET 





EUGENE CONLEY 


Tenor 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 


Violinist 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 
Contralto 














HERMAN GODES 


Pianist 





ERIKA KOETH 


Soprano 





FLAVIANO LABO 


Tenor 





JAN RUBES 


Bass-Baritone 


GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


GERARD SOUZAY 








Tenor 





Baritone ‘ 





RENATA TEBALDI 





THEODOR UPPMAN ; 
Baritone 








